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Memorabilia 





THE more important of Simone Weil’s 

works, “Le Pesanteur et la Grace”, 
“L’Enracinement”, ‘“Attente de Dieu” 
and “Lettre 4 un Religieux” have already 
been brought out in English translation, as 
also the book by Gustave Thibon and 
Father Perrin called ‘‘ Simone Weil telle que 
nous l’avons connue”. “Simone Weil”, a 
new monograph of 64 pages written by 
E. W. F. Tomlin for Messrs Bowes and 
Bowes’ series Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought is, moreover, not 
the first book to be published directly in 
English on this baffling figure who died at 
the age of thirty-four little more than a 
decade ago. In short, as the dust-wrapper 
states, Mr. Tomlin approaches a “ much- 
disputed subject ’, a subject which has great 
interest for many people on this side of the 
Channel as well as elsewhere, but one on 
which final judgment will scarcely be 
possible for many years to come. 

There is something peculiarly of our era 
in this strange young woman, born in Paris 
of free-thinking Jewish parents just before 
the first World War, an agrégée in philo- 
sophy, a schoolmistress by profession, stand- 
ing on the threshold of Catholicism yet 
never putting more than one foot over that 
threshold, wearing away her health as a 
machine-hand in a factory or in field labour 
in the Ardéche, finding spiritual succour in 
the poetry of George Herbert or in a daily 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in Greek, un- 
kempt and ill-clad, who finally died of self- 
neglect and deliberate starvation. The full 
explanation of the message of such a per- 
sonality, if such a thing is possible, must 
come from an attempt to correlate her bio- 
graphy with her extraordinary mixed and 
forthright pronouncements, and to set the 
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two against the back-cloth of the social con- 
ditions in which she lived. Mr. Tomlin has 
to a large degree succeeded in his attempt. 
Aware as he is of the fundamental contra- 
dictions in the thought of Simone Weil, of 
her deliberate prejudices and of her fre- 
quently perverse judgments, he succeeds in 
presenting this tortured personality to us 
as an intensely alive product of our genera- 
tion; and he succeeds in tracing her thought 
on religious matters and on present-day 
social problems through her books, more 
particularly through “ Attente de Dieu ” and 
“L’Enracinement”’. There can be, so soon 
after her death, no final assessment of her 
message: but that the message is, on certain 
selected points, of immediate relevance to 
us in Western Europe is undeniable. As 
Mr. Tomlin concludes: “The writings of 
this marvellously endowed if sometimes 
maddening young woman belong to no 
sharply-defined category. Like the Pensées 
of Pascal, which they approach in pro- 
fundity, they lie outside the conventional 
literary and philosophical currents. In 
reading them, however, it is as if we 
suddenly ceased to tread water, and felt with 
a shock and even a wince of pain the sharp 
pebbles of the shore.” 


"THE Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club 

have sent us three reprints from their 
transactions. These are (1) The Accounts 
of St. Katherine’s Hospital, Ledbury, 1584- 
1595, transcribed with a glossary by F. C. 
Morgan, and preliminary note by A. J. Win- 
nington-Ingram. 

(2) Lists of Schoolmasters and Surgeons, 
licensed by the Bishops of Hereford, 1683 
to 1835. 

(3) Some Bosses and Capitals in the Lady 
Chapel, Choir, and North Transept in Here- 
ford Cathedral Church, with fourteen pages. 
of half-tone illustrations. We shall be glad 
to send each of these to the first applicants 
for any one of them. 


"THE Annual Symposium of the Catholic 

Renascence Society will be held this 
spring in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at the 
Hotel Pfister, on Easter Monday and Tues- 
day, April 11 and 12, 1955. The topic 
planned is contemporary criticism and the 
critics. Details may be obtained from the 
Executive Director, Catholic Renascence 
Society, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 
10, Wisconsin. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





SIR ROBERT STONE 
(c. 1605-c. 1668) 


il 


ITH the outbreak of the Civil War, a 
curtain descends upon Sir Robert 
Stone’s activities. The only record of him 
during this period is a portrait belonging to 
Captain Stevens-Guille, dated 1643: there 
is a companion one of Lady Stone, dated 
1645. But with the cessation of hostilities, 
information begins again and we are able 
to form a fairly clear picture of Stone’s 
doings during the Commonwealth period. 
It is not a very attractive one. 

In the first place, travel to and fro 
between Holland and England once more 
became feasible. Stone was over here in 
1650, for on 5 December of that year he 
received a pass from the Council of State 
to go beyond sea.’ Another pass was issued 
to him for the same purpose on 14 June 
1651.2, He was in England again in 1652, 
and sufficiently certain of prolonged 
sojourns in the future, to make it worth his 
while to have a permanent pied-d-terre in 
London. For in that year Stone’s name 
appears for the first time in the overseers’ 
books of the parish of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, as rated in Tuttle (ie. Tothill) 
Street north.* The exact spot can be located 
from the address on a letter to Stone dated 
February 1654/5: ‘Carie hous in tuttle 
street London ’.* ‘ Carie’ or, more correctly, 
Carew House was so named from Sir George 
Carew, the diplomatist, who died there in 
1612. It was pulled down in 1683 and the 
site is now occupied by Dartmouth Street. 

On 16 November 1652, Stone was given 
a pass to Ostend or Dunkirk (we were at 
war with the Dutch) for himself and two 
servants, on security with two sureties for 


*Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1650, 
p. 367. 

* Ibid., 1651, p. 529. 

* Vol. 166. In this book Stone’s address is given 
as Petty France, a continuation of Tothill Street, 
but the latter is intended. The overseers’ books 
are —— in the Westminster Public Library. 

4Rawlinson MSS. A. 23, f. 93, Bodleian 
Library: Thurloe State Papers. 
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his good behaviour.’ Six days later a bond 
was signed to the effect that while he was 
abroad on this pass from the Council, he 
would do nothing against the Government.* 
£uch a precaution would seem to have been 
unnecessary, for very soon afterwards there 
comes the first hint that Sir Robert, while 
moving in Royalist circles at The Hague and 
outwardly loyal to the exiled King, was in 
reality sympathetic to the usurpation. On 
9 January 1652/3 Secretary Nicholas wrote 
to Hyde from The Hague:’ 

Sir Robert Stone is now come from 
England, and now at Breda. It is believed 
that he hath some private message from 
the Rebels to some of the most potent in 
these provinces. But you may remember 
that some of my former intelligence said 
he was to be here an intelligencer for the 
Rebels, which I made known to several of 
the States of Holland. 

To this Hyde rejoined from Paris on 18 
January:* ‘Of St [Robert] Stone, I believe 
all the ill, any man can speake’. And 
again, on 2 May 1653, his bitterness against 
Stone is poured out to Nicholas: ° 

It is strange impudence in your freinde 
S' Ro. Stone to pretende to so much un- 
concernednesse in the Rebells actions, and 
really I wonder at those who will visitt 
him, or have any thinge to do with him. 
In the summer of 1653, Stone emerges in 

a much more intimate fashion. The Anglo- 
Dutch war was still being waged, but two 
ambassadors (Van Beverningk and Niev- 
port) were despatched by the States to this 
country with a view, if possible, to conclud- 
ing a treaty. This abortive negotiation 
commanded Sir Robert’s keen interest, and 
he corresponded on the subject from The 
Hague with friends in England. Thanks to 
the efficiency of Secretary Thurloe’s intelli- 
gence system, several of the letters which 
passed, were intercepted, and have survived 
in copies. The earliest of these is dated 28 
July’® and was written from his father’s 
house in Kent by Walter (now Sir Walter) 
Vane, who acknowledges the safe receipt of 
two communications from Stone. Walter, 


3 ed of State Papers, Domestic, 1651-2, 


* Ibid., 1654, p. 414. The bond was cancelled on 
28 December 1654. 

* Nicholas Papers, Vol. I1 (1892), p. 2. : 

*Clarendon MSS., Vol. 45, f. 18, Bodleian 
Library. 

*ibid., f, SiS. 
*© Rawlinson MSS. A.4, f. 237. 
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unlike his brothers, did not take office under 
the Republican Government. The State 
Papers Domestic contain a number of 
foreign passes for him throughout the Com- 
monwealth period: he served with the 
English troops in the service of the States 
General: in 1655 he had leave ‘ to return to 
his charge in Holland’. He was colonel of 
the Holland Regiment from 1668 to his 
death in 1674. But he is best known for his 
embassy to the Elector of Brandenburg in 
1665-6, when John Locke acted as secre- 
tary." Wane addresses Stone as ‘ Deere 
father’, and he is ‘dear Watt’ to the older 
man. In this first letter we see how Sir 
Robert was beginning to be generally dis- 
trusted by the exiled Royalists: ‘I am sory 
that you are so molested at the hague, and 
that your old friends looke a squint upon 
you’. 
Another letter from Vane to Stone, dated 
2 August,’? suggests that the latter was 
shortly expected over here. He was rated 
for his house in Tothill Street in 1653. Of 
Stone’s letters to Vane, we have an abstract 
of an undated one in August’*® (sent under 
cover of Van Beverningk) in which he urges 
peace and says that the English are hard on 
the Dutch; and also, perhaps the most in- 
teresting in the series, one written on 19 
September.'* In this Sir Robert indentifies 
himself completely with the Dutch, writing 
of ‘our marchants’ and complaining ‘ you 
demanding what we cannot graunt’. 

Besides the Stone-Vane letters, the Thur- 
loe Papers include two from Colonel 
Thomas Doleman to Sir Robert dated 12 
and 19 August 1653.'° Doleman, an un- 
scrupulous individual, greatly feared by 
Hyde for his astute brain, afterwards turned 
his coat and offered his services to Charles II. 
He, too, expresses great eagerness for the 
conclusion of an Anglo-Dutch treaty, an 
attitude which Stone remarked upon to Vane 
as likely to do him ill service with the 
Queen of Bohemia. 

Our last glimpse of Stone in 1653 is 
through the hostile eyes of Hyde. On 31 
October the latter writes to Nicholas from 
Chantilly : ** 


Pr a brief account of Vane, see John Will- 
cock, Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger (1913), 

Appendix II, Riss en be 

, Rawlinson SS. A. 5, f. 7. 

* Tbid., 

“ Ibid., & 6t. 175. 

Ibid., A. 5, ff. 165 and 213. 
* Clarendon MSS., Vol. 46, f. 366. 
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Hath S' Rob. Stone so good a reputa- 
con that the L*¢ Craven trusted him, and 
is he still not looked upon as imployed 
by the Rebells? if so what hath he to do 
at Heydlebergh? 

Stone had evidently been despatched on 
some business to the Elector Palatine. 

We now come to the most unpleasing in- 
cident of any recorded in Stone’s career. As 
is well known, one of the results of the 
formation here at home of the secret 
Royalist committee known as the Sealed 
Knot, was the planning of a general rising 
to take place in February 1654/5. Unfortun- 
ately, through lack of Royalist reticence 
combined with efficient Government espion- 
age, the plot was discovered by December 
1654. Thereafter, whilst opinion amongst 
the King’s friends both at home and abroad 
was sharply divided on the question of 
future action, the Cavalier exiles daily con- 
trived to enter English ports. The arrivals 
included (Sir) Nicholas Armorer, a gentle- 
man of Charles’s suite, well acquainted with 
conditions in this country. Armorer was 
unlucky in February 1654/5, for, on landing 
at Dover, he was detained and confined on 
suspicion in Dover Castle: a_ fellow- 
passenger, an ex-servant of Stone called 
Morris, was shut up in the town. In this 
emergency Armorer immediately bethought 
himself of Sir Robert, a man with a foot in 
both camps and providentially on one of 
his periodic visits to London: his name does 
not appear in the St. Margaret’s rate-books 
for 1654,'’ but it figures there each year 
from 1655 to 1658.‘° The letter which 
Armorer despatched post-haste to Stone 
expresses entire confidence in the latter’s 
good offices: '* 

I besseche you doe mee the ffavor to 
prevaile with some of yo" ffrinds neare 
his Highnesse the lord protector to gett 
mee leave either to come to London or to 
returne back to Rotterdam. .. . I know you 
will not fforgett yo" ffrinds in trouble. 

Dated 14 February and signed with 
Armorer’s assumed name of Wright, this 
letter reached Sir Robert next day. But 
alas for Armorer’s hopes: never was trust 
more ill-placed. The document was 


* A copy of an intercepted letter to Stone from 
oHeawe giving news of public affairs (Rawlinson 
MSS. 12, f. 368) suggests, however, that he was 
in England on 27 March 1654. 
** Vols. 169-72. 
‘* Rawlinson MSS. A. a £.. @. 
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immediately forwarded by Stone to Thurloe, 
with a covering letter in his own hand which 
hints at the true identity of the writer.?° In 
a second autograph note to the Secretary, 
subscribed simply ‘Saterday’, but certainly 
assignable to 17 February,?' Stone writes 
with greater assurance: 

Ower Marchant wright in Douer Castill 
I vnder stand will prove M' Armerer one 
of the princes Royall gent. and as I am 
informed hath beene very Active in bying 
Armes at Rotterdam. 

Armorer contrived to secure his liberty be- 
fore Thurloe could send for him to London, 
but a third note from Stone to Thurloe, 
dated 18 February,”* shows him zealous in 
attempting to track down other Royalists. 

Two months later, on 12 April 1655, Stone 
received a pass to Holland.** On the same 
day he unsuccessfully petitioned for a licence 
to take four of his horses, which he was 
unable to sell without loss, to the Low 
Countries whither he stated that he was re- 
turning on private affairs.** In the follow- 
ing October, however, he was allowed to 
export two horses from Gravesend.”* 

A letter from Joseph Jane to Secretary 
Nicholas, written from The Hague on 24 
August 1655, affords us another fleeting 
glimpse of Stone this year: ”* 

There was lately in one quarter of the 
Hage a meetinge of the _ neigbors 
accordinge to their custome where they 
feast for some dayes, and the Sp. Amb. 
having his house within the precincte was 
for forme invited, but his presence not 
expected; however, he came and was very 
frolick amonge them and, when they were 
mery, askt whether they were for the King 
or parl or Cr. and in particular pro- 
pounded to S' Ro. Stone then present, who 
askt the Amb. for whome he was, for his 
master was the first y' acknowledged Cr., 
to whom the Amb. replyed, “‘ Wee have 
payed for it”, and soe dranke to Sir Ro. 
an health to the King of England, which 
with great readynes went about the table. 
Stone’s equivocal attitude must have been 

the cause of grave concern to Amice Andros 


°0 Ibid., f. 101. 


Ibid. A. 22, f. 107. The letter is misplaced 
among the documents belonging to January 1654/5. 

3 Tbid., f. 165. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1655, 

“at bid. 

8 Ibid., 


P. 600. 
** Nicholas Papers, Vol. III (1897), pp. 35-6. 
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and his wife, whose unswerving loyalty to 
the Royal cause through all the pains of 
exile, is recorded on their monument. 
Nevertheless, their son (Sir) Edmond 
Andros, who undoubtedly owed his position 
as gentleman-in-ordinary to the Queen of 
Bohemia (1660) to his uncle, served for 
three years prior to the Restoration in the 
latter’s troop of horse in Holland.?’ 

On 1 December 1656 Stone received a 
new commission as captain of horse 
(ritmeester).°* Beyond this and the fact that 
he was paying rates for his house in Tothill 
Street in 1656 and 1657, we know nothing 
of him during these years. In 1658 he and 
Lady Stone were certainly in England, for 
on 2 September Sir Robert received a pass 
for himself and a servant to go to Holland.” 
At the end of the year, Lady Stone died in 
London; in the Registers of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, occurs the entry of her burial 
on 25 December: ‘The Lady Margarett 
Stone, New Chapple’.*° In the church- 
wardens’ accounts there is an entry for ‘ pay- 
ment for cloath, xvs’ at her burial, and 
another for a sum paid in benevolence to the 
poor on the same occasion.” 

After 1658 Sir Robert’s name disappears 
from the English records. It is readily 
understandable that, with his past, he would 
hardly have been persona grata here after 
the Restoration. Moreover, it is clear that, 
as early as 1653, he had really thrown in 
his lot with the Dutch: his military duties 
would naturally give him a stake in Holland. 
Towards the close of 1664, on the eve of the 
second Anglo-Dutch war, the States-General 
disbanded the English and Scottish regi- 
ments in their service. In the spring of 1665 
the majority of the officers returned to this 


country, where there was formed the 
Holland Regiment, of which Sir Walter 
Vane, as already stated, was appointed 


colonel in 1668. A certain number, how- 
ever, elected to remain and to take the 
oath to the States together with a further 
oath renouncing their allegiance to 
Charles II.*? Among these latter was Stone, 
whose name (without the Sir prefixed) 


27 W. H. Whitmore, op. cit., p. 48. 

** Archives of the Raad van State, inv. no. 1528. 

—_— of State Papers, Domestic, 1658-9, 
7 


res smunatey of St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, ed. A. M. Burke (1914), p. 654. 
** Vol. 38. 
**See H. R. ce, Historical Records of the 
Buffs (1905), Ch. 
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appears as a captain of Dutch horse, and as 
resident in Holland on 20 March 1664/ bs 
Robert Honywood, son of Sir Robert Hony- 
wood, to his father’s distress, followed a 
similar course. The same year, four new 
regiments were established, and one of the 
captains of horse was Sir Robert Stone.** 
In November 1667, there was a project for 
reforming the cavalry regiments, and 
‘Robbert’ Stone was one of the four 
ritmeesters in the regiment of which Willem 
Adriaan van Nassau-Odijk was major: this 
regiment was one of the four of the province 
of Holland.** On 29 February 1667/8, the 
States-General dealt with the proposed re- 
partition, and the name of Stone again 
occurs in the same capacity as above.*® 
After 1668 his name is no longer to be found 
in the Dutch archives, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that he died in Holland in that year, 
although research has failed to discover the 
date or place. As was to be expected under 
the circumstances, Stone made no will in 
England. 

This, however, is not quite the end of the 
story. Sir Robert left a daughter, as appears 
from the following petition included among 
the State Papers Domestic of the reign of 
Charles II, and which is tentatively assigned 
in the Calendar to the year 1670:*’ 


Margaret Lowdon, only child of Sir 
Rob. Stone, that she and her children may 
not be prevented by want of naturaliza- 
tion, which she hopes to obtain next 
session, from succeeding to the estate of 
her father, worth now 75/. a year, but 
which in 11 years will be worth 175/. 
Was born in Holland, where her father 
served the Queen of Bohemia. 


Margaret Lowdon (or Lowden) did not 
secure her desired naturalization until 
1676/7, when her name was included in a 
bill introduced into the Lords on 2 March 
of that year and which finally passed both 
Houses on 12 April 1677. She took the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy in the House 
of Commons on 20 March 1676/7.°° 
Margaret is described as ‘ born at the Hague 
in Holland, widow, late wife of Francis 


* Ibid., p. 107. 

<3 ye of the States-General. 

**F, J. G. ten Raa and F. de Bas, op. cit., Vol. 
V, p Pp. 420-2. 

‘se rchives of the States General. For this and 
Note 34, see inv. nos. 90, 91, 96, and 98 


p. 


"Journals of the House of Commons, Vol. IX, 
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Lowden, Esquire, and daughter of Sir 
Robert Stone, Knight ’.*° 


Despite prolonged search, documentary 
proof of the identity of Margaret Stone’s 
husband, Francis Lowden, has not been 
forthcoming. Nevertheless, no reasonable 
doubt can exist about it. The pedigree 
of the Claphams of Beamsley, Yorkshire,*° 
shows that Sir Christopher Clapham (died 
1686) married, as his first wife, Mary Low- 
den (died 1637), daughter of John Lowden, 
of Wrenthorpe juxta Wakefield. Elizabeth 
Crispe, widow of Sir Christopher’s son 
Christopher by his second wife, married 
Margaret Stone’s first cousin Sir Edmond 
Andros as the latter’s second wife. Sir 
Christopher Clapham’s daughter Margaret 
by his second wife married Sir William 
Craven (cousin and father of the eventual 
heir of the Queen of Bohemia’s Lord 
Craven), whose sister Mary was the first 
wife of Sir Edmond Andros.** Coupled 
with the fact that Lowden is not a common 
name, this somewhat complicated Lowden- 
Clapham-Craven-Andros connexion natur- 
ally suggests that it was into the Wrenthorpe 
family that Margaret Stone was likely to 
have married. When, added to this, we find 
that in 1660 a Francis Lowden surrendered 
a close called Hartley Croft, which formed 
part of the rectory manor of Wakefield,** 
and that Hartley Croft had been acquired in 
1609, with other lands in the parish of Wake- 
field, by John Lowden, the father of Mary 
Clapham,** the conclusion becomes 
irresistible. 


John Lowden (died 1618),** a native of 
Craven, who prospered as a merchant at 
Stratford le Bow, and became in his latter 
years a copyhold tenant of the Wakefield 
rectory manor, had one surviving son, 
Edward. Edward Lowden married Anne, 
daughter of Francis Tindall of Brotherton, 
Yorkshire: they lived at Red Hall (origin- 
ally known as Wrenthorpe Hall), near 
Wakefield, where a stone inscribed with the 
Lowden arms may still be seen in the 


°° W. A. Shaw, Letters « Denization and Acts of 
Naturalization (1911), p 

‘0 Pedigrees of Vorkehire Families, ed. Foster, 
Vol. a. (1874). 

H. Whitmore, op. cit., 

" Themes Taylor, History| 2 “Wakefield: The 
Rectory Manor (1886), p. 95. I owe this reference 
to the kindness of Miss A. G. Foster of the York- 
shire Archaeologica] Society. 

“ Ibid., Appendix I, p. xxv. 
** Will, P.C.C. 118 Meade. 
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garden.*® Edward died c. 1644;** his widow 
was living in 1658.*7 Again, there is no 
documentary proof, but all the evidence 
points to Edward and Anne being the 
parents of Margaret Stone’s husband, 
Francis Lowden. 

When and where the young people were 
married, it has not been possible to discover: 
a probable date is 1661. The Registers of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, show that their 
son Robert was baptized there in September 
1662,** and their son Edward in February 
1669/70.*° Francis was dead by March 
1676/7 and Margaret by 19 July 1712, when 
Sir Edmond Andros refers to her in his will*° 
as ‘my late cousin’ and mentions the mort- 
gage on her estate in Harrow Alley, off Ald- 
gate High Street. 

Margaret Lowden’s own will was made on 
30 November 1710 and proved on 4 October 
1712.°! She is described as of Westham in 
Essex: doubtless an eligible neighbourhood 
in the reign of Queen Anne. The only child 
mentioned in her will is a daughter Frances, 
so presumably Robert and Edward were 
dead. Frances had married the Rev. John 
Smith, vicar of West Ham from 1690 until 
his death in 1708.°* The Smiths had had 
four children: a daughter Mary (dead by 
1710) and three sons, Robert Lowden, John 
Eusebius (like his father an Oxford man), 
and William Francis, ‘ poor Billy ’, obviously 
feeble-minded. The bulk of her property 
Margaret left to these three boys. A paper 
of bequests contains some interesting items: 
‘I doe give unto the Lady Andrews 
[Andros?, third wife of Sir Edmond] the 
Queen of Bohemia’s picture being drawn in 
Water Colours in a black fframe with a 
Christall over it’. ‘I doe give unto my 
Cousin George Andros** of Guernsey Sir 
Edmund Andros and his Ladys pictures and 
my Lord Cravens pictures for to be sent to 
him if living if dead to be sent to my Cousin 
Ann Lemesurier Sister to my said Cousin 


**See J. W. Walker, Wakefield its ar and 
People, Vol. II (2nd edn., 1939), p. 665. 


“* Yorkshire Archaeological | R med Record 
Series, bs XXXV_(1905), p. ; 
Banks, Walks in Yorkshire: Wakefield 


and ys Neithbourhood (1871), ion 

” a peony, Vol. LXT 11935), p. 16. 

ao i ‘ 

°° Printed in W. H. Whitmore, op. cit., pp. 39-46. 

*°P.C.C. 193 Barnes. 

52 Foster, Alumni Oxonienses. 

** The son of George Andros, seventh child of 
Amice Andros and Elizabeth Stone. See W. H 
Whitmore, op. cit., p. 7 
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George Andros to be sent to her in 
Guernsey ’. 

Margaret Lowden desired that a flat stone 
should be laid above her grave in West Ham 
churchyard ‘to show whose daughter and 
wife lies under it’. Unfortunately, her wish 
does not seem to have been carried out: and 
so of Sir Robert Stone it must be written, 
‘and some there be, which have no 


. ’ 
memorial ’. MARGARET TOYNBEE. 


THE FIRST NIGHT OF 
‘TWELFTH NIGHT’ 


DE: HOTSON with his reputation for 

Shakespearean research is a provocative 
writer on Shakespeare, always out for con- 
verts, and very certain of his theories. To his 
latest book he has given the above title. Its 
publication was anticipated with high hopes, 
and it has been eagerly read. These notes 
deal only with Dr Hotson’s arguments for 
establishing the date of the first night of 
‘Twelfth Night’ as January 6th 1600. They 
do not touch upon another important part 
of his book which he believes fixes the 
manner of the production of Shakespeare's 
plays. 

The date of the composition of ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ has been much debated. Malone 
originally placed it in 1614; later in 1607, 
Chalmers in 1613, and Theobald in 1604. 
Steevens dated it 1599 and Fleay 1593. 
Since the printing of Manningham’s Diary 
there has been little support for the late 
dating. Sir Sidney Lee came near to Dr 
Hotson’s 1600. He believed that the play 
was prepared for Twelfth Night 1599. 

Some of the theories of the earlier writers 
were supported by evidence which is worth 
consideration. They are not however dis- 
cussed by Dr Hotson. The proof to him lies 
in the visit to England of a young Italian 
count, Don Virginio Orsino (sometimes the 
name is spelt Orsini), Duke of Bracciano, 
who after touring the continent reached 
London on January 3rd 1600. On January 
6th, Twelfth Day, he was received at Court 
by Queen Elizabeth, before whom the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company performed an un- 
named play the same evening. Dr Hotson 
believes that this unnamed play, of which 
no description has been found which would 
identify it, was Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth 
Night’). 

Has Dr Hotson succeeded in providing 
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the solution to the problem? He himself 
has no doubt that he has. Not once, but 
many times, he proclaims his success. His 
enthusiasm is great, and his belief unshak- 
able. But then to those who follow his story 
come doubts. The book is not easy to read. 
There are many pages on which its hero is 
not to be found, there are digressions which 
have little bearing on the subject-matter— 
such as the identification of the dark lady 
of the sonnets—and the approach to impor- 
tant documents is long delayed. There is 
no index which would have been a help in a 
labyrinth. Examined and tested, does the 
theory stand? 

In his ‘Revels at Court’, published for 
the Shakespeare Society in 1842, Peter Cun- 
ningham gave extracts from the Office Book 
of the Treasurer of the Chamber. One re- 
corded a payment of £30 to John Heming in 
1599 for three interludes, or plays, per- 
formed before the Queen by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company at night on St 
Stephen’s Day, Twelfth Day, and Shrove 
Sunday. This entry fixes the date accepted 
by Sir Sidney Lee for the performance of 
‘Twelfth Night’, and has an air of genuine- 
ness which is totally absent from later and 
much discussed entries in the same book. 

The entry which follows is of a similar 
payment for “three playes before her high- 
ness on St Stephen’s day at night, Twelfth 
day at night, and Shrove Tuesday at night ”. 
The year is 1600. This entry, though he 
does not acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Peter Cunningham, Dr Hotson takes for 
the foundation of his book. He does not, 
however, mention that the payment was 
made to John Hemynges (the name here so 
spelt) and Richard Cowley. Always he 
refers to the Lord Chamberlain’s company 
as Shakespeare’s company. They might 
better have been described as Burbage’s 
company, or Hemynges’ company. Cun- 
ningham acknowledged that he could find 
no mention of Shakespeare’s name in the 
records of this period. 

Long before Dr Hotson launched his new 
theory, the visit of Orsino to the court of 
Elizabeth had been recorded. Dr Dover 
Wilson referred to it’ in the first edition of 

*Dr Hotson says that “it will not be 1601 until 


ag March 25th”, but complains that Dr 
Dover Wilson has placed Orsino’s arrival in London 


in 1600, ‘‘a twelve month too early”. He him- 
self, in supplying a missing line to the Alnwick 
MS., dates it 1600, shoug® on the opposite page a 

arquis of Ri 


MS. belonging to the pon, which 
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his ‘Twelfth Night’ 1934, but it had had 
earlier mention. What others have missed, 
however, over a period of eighty years Dr. 
Hotson has found. In their 3rd Report, 
dated 1872, the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission had calendared, among the papers 
of the Dukes of Northumberland at Aln- 
wick, documents which tell the full story of 
Orsino’s visit. Dr Hotson is to be congratu- 
lated on this very interesting discovery. It 
has inspired the writing of his book. 

Dr Hotson reproduces the entry in the 
report of 1872, and gives this description of 
of it: ““The MS. proved to be in two parts 
—a description of Elizabeth’s festivities at 
Whitehall to entertain the Russian Ambassa- 
dor and the Italian duke . .. and a copy of 
the original memoranda of Lord Chamber- 
lain Hunsdon of things to be done .. . to 
conduct the ceremonies in state.” In the 
report, the entry carries on: “together with 
the names of the noblemen in attendance on 
her Majesty at her dining abroad upon 
Twelfth day January 6th 1601.2”. It states 
that the MS. is “ much damaged at the edges 
by fire” and is of six pages. Dr Hotson 
describes how he visited Alnwick, and was 
met by the Duke who placed the MS. in his 
hands. 

The description leaves one wondering. 
Where are the original memoranda? Have 
they disappeared? Who made the copy and 
when? “Obviously ”, Dr Hotson says “ the 
document is misdated by a year”. How 
did this come about? Dr Hotson does not 
say. 

With this discovery, says Dr Hotson, 
“Lights have sprung up all over Europe— 
in Alnwick, Moscow, Munich, Florence, 
Rome.” Dr Hotson describes his further 
researches, and what they have revealed. 
The most important are two letters written 
by Orsino to his wife, of which copies have 
been supplied to him from the archives of 
the family at Rome. Only one of these has 
reference to the performance before the 
Queen. 


gives a shortened version of the Alnwick MS., is 
dated 1601. There is no uniformity in the book 
in giving the year of Orsino’s visit. It appears as 
1600 five times, 1601 twice, 1600/1 six times, and 
1601/2 once. 

Dr Hotson finds errors of omission or commis- 
sion made by the O.E.D., Professor Draper, Dr 
Simpson, Miss Marchette Chute, Sir E. K. 
Chambers, Dr J. g: Adams, Mrs. Stopes, Sir Sidn 
Lee, and the Cambridge History of Engli 
Literature. 
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News of Orsino’s impending visit to 
England reached London on December 
26th. “I have reason to believe” says Dr 
Hotson, without giving the reason, “ that it 
was on this very St Stephen’s night that 
Shakespeare received the order to prepare a 
comedy for the coming twelfth night eleven 
days later”. Forthwith Dr Hotson takes up 
two pages with an imaginary conversation 
between the Lord Chamberlain and Shake- 
speare. ‘‘Hunsdon sends for Shakespeare 
to come to his lodging in the palace. He 
imparts the information about the Duke, 
outlining the position which will doubtless 
face them in ten days time, and require a 
suitable play on twelfth night. Shakespeare 


remarks . . . Lord Hunsdon replies... . 
Shakespeare inquires. . . . Lord Hunsdon 
suggests . . . and finally, says ‘In ten or 


eleven days the play must be written, the 
parts cast and memorized, the production 
perfected in rehearsals and performed.’ ” 

Only Dr Hotson could believe that the 
time table he gives Shakespeare was 
possible. He cites the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ as having been written in ten days, 
but the story was not printed until nearly 
one hundred years after Shakespeare’s 
death. It was of course open to Dr Hotson 
to suggest that the company had already 
been supplied with the play by Shakespeare, 
but this would not have suited the theory 
of a first performance which rests on the 
coincidence of names. ‘Twelfth Night’ 
bears no appearance of having been com- 
posed in haste; quite the contrary in fact. 

Dr Hotson is in no hurry to disclose the 
contents of the Alnwick documents. The 
reader is more than two-thirds of the way 
through the book before he reaches the first 
of them. “Here” he says, “is an unique 
document, a list of the notables of England 
for an original Shakespeare’s ‘ first night ’.” 
The movements of the Queen and her guests 
are set out in detail, and end with the direc- 
tion that Don Virginio Orsino was to be 
“brought to the play in the hall, and con- 
veyed back to his lodgings by those noble- 
men and coaches that brought him thither ”. 
Nothing in this document identifies the play 
to be performed. 

Reproduction of the other MS. found at 
Alnwick begins fifteen pages later in the 
book. It gives a clear picture of the whole 
proceedings. The Queen had dinner in the 
great hall in which the Muskovite ambassa- 
dor dined also, but at a separate table. 
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Orsino was in a smaller room, adjoining the 
great hall. 

In addition to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company, three companies had _ been 
engaged for the entertainment of the Queen 
and her guests. They were the Admiral’s 
and Derby’s men and the Children of the 
Chapel. The report says that “while the 
Queen’s dinner was going forward, before 
her many players performed many pieces ”. 
Dr Hotson thinks that the “ many players” 
were the Children of the Chapel, but the 
words might well include the other 
companies. Unhappily, this second of the 
Alnwick documents, like the first, fails to 
describe the play performed by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company. We turn to Orsino 
for further enlightenment. 

The first of the two letters addressed to 
the “ Most Illustrious and Excellent honor- 
able lady, the Lady Flavia Orsini, at 
Florence” (and both are signed Virginio 
Orsini) was written two days after Orsino’s 
reception by the Queen. He described how 
he was entertained to “a most noble 
banquet” in a room next to the one in which 
the Queen was dining. This over, he was 
taken to Lord Worcester’s lodging to rest. 
Later he returned to Whitehall to meet the 
Queen who commanded him “to go along 
discoursing with her”. They entered the 
Great Hall, and “as soon as her Majesty 
was set in her place, many ladies and knights 
began a Grand Ball,” 

We are now at the climax of Dr Hotson’s 
story: 

“When this came to an end, there was 

acted a mingled comedy, with pieces of 

music and dances, and this I am keeping 

to tell by word of mouth.” 
Dr Hotson adds “Alas”. Orsino’s letter 
has failed him, like the Alnwick papers. Not 
a line to give the title of the comedy—no 
description of it—nothing about the players, 
and no reference to Shakespeare! Yet in 
the closing words of his book Dr Hotson can 
write “ Now for the first time . . . we know 
the exact date and the occasion of the First 
Night of Twelfth Night”! 

After the play was over Orsino was 
accompanied back to his lodging in Grace- 
church Street, City, and most strangely Dr 
Hotson says “ One’s first unregenerate im- 
pulse is to wring his neck for not planning 
to put more about the comedy into his 
letter”. 

Of course the story as told by Dr Hotson 
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requires the presence of Shakespeare with 
the Lord Chamberlain’s company. The total 
absence of any reference to him leads Dr 
Hotson to the following lamentation: 
“Sentimentally of course we wanted the 
delighted Elizabeth to call up the modest 
poet-player for commendation and to pre- 
sent this Sciecespir, this Vibralaneia, to the 
Duke. But alas for our dreams—not a 
word, not a hint of any such matter.” 

Certain of his identification of the play, 
Dr Hotson does not hesitate to say “ Could 
any subject be more pleasing to Her 
Majesty than a romance of a Duke Orsino’s 
hopeless love for a beautiful and unpredict- 
able Lady Olivia?” Orsino, aged twenty- 
eight when he came to London, had been 
married thirteen years and was the father of 
six children, two of them twins now aged 
ten years. The twins according to Dr Hot- 
son had caused Shakespeare to put Viola 
and her brother into the play! “Lady 
Olivia,” he says, “is a shadow of the Queen 
in her youth, and the Illyrian Orsino a por- 
trait of her valorous and courtly guest, 
Orsino”. The beautiful Lady Olivia was a 
tall and good-looking boy, not at all likely 
to remind the Queen of her youth, or to 
make Orsino forgetful of his lawful spouse. 
Nor would the Duke, who could neither 
speak nor understand English, recognize his 
portrait in the actor’s Orsino. 

Imagination carries Dr Hotson - still 
further. He is bold to say that the Queen 
“had set out to charm Don Virginio, and 
her plan was both conceived and laid with 
an art he could appreciate.” “Could the 
Queen, aged sixty-seven, charm and delight 
a man of twenty-eight?” He answers the 
question in the affirmative. Nor does he 
stop here. The Queen had been in turn 
Gloriana Cynthia, Diana Erato, and a 
Laura Polyhymnia Terpischore, winning 
Orsino with her wit, playing on instruments 
and singing to him—‘an ambitious pro- 
gramme for a lady of sixty-seven (reported 
at death’s door) to perform for a young man 
of twenty-eight”. Bravely must Orsino 
have resisted the Queen’s enchantments or 
he could never have signed his letter to the 
Lady Flavia in distant Florence, “ Your 
Excellency’s most affectionate husband and 
servant.” 

Orsino left London on January 13th, and 
two days later had reached Calais on the 
first stage of his journey home. His depar- 
ture must have been sudden and unexpected 
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as he had missed an entertainment arranged 
for him at Gray’s Inn.?/ No sanguinary 
threat, it may be hoped, had expedited his 
going! 

“Can there be any further doubt that the 
twelfth night play chosen for the Queen was 
Shakespeare’s ‘Twelfth Night’?” asks Dr 
Hotson. Unfortunately there is. Some 
play, or some part of one, was performed 
before Queen Elizabeth on twelfth night 
1600, but what that play was the documents 
found by Dr Hotson do not tell. The very 
thing the book sets out to prove, has not 
been proved. It is most disappointing. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


2*The Elizabethan Stage’ Vol. 1, p. 222. 

In the 5th Report of the H.M.C. are calendared 
three letters of Virginio Orsino which are found 
among the MSS. of the Marquess of Salisbury. 
They antedate Dr. Hotson’s story, but one would 
like to know their contents: 

1596 to Ant(ony?) Percy. 

1596 to the King of France. 

1597 to the Earl of Essex 


THE MARRIAGE OF RICHARD 
AND ANNE 


JN the first scene of Richard III, Richard 
tells the audience why he wants to marry 
Anne, 

. . . not so much for love 

As for another secret close intent 

By peels her which I must reach unto. 

But yet I run before my horse to market ; | 

Clarence still breathes; Edward still lives and 

reigns ; 

When they are gone, then must I count my gains. 

(157-162.)' 

The secret close intent is to become king, 
as the last three lines clearly indicate. But 
how could marrying Anne help Richard to 
the throne? The play provides no directly 
stated explanation, and we may conclude 
either that Shakespeare neglected to clear up 
the matter or else depended upon some 
background material understood by at least 
a part of his audience. 

This background would have included 
some knowledge of the Book of Samuel and 
the Book of Kings. The prime importance 
of anointing (particularly when the new 
king was not the oldest son of the previous 
monarch) was probably widely recognized. 
The significance of marrying the wife of the 
dead king would at least be known in terms 


* Quotations from Shakespeare are from the New 
Com ridge Edition ed. by W. A. Neilson and C. J. 
il. 
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of the story of Adonijah, Abishag, and 
Solomon.? 

What I am suggesting is that Richard 
wanted to marry Anne because she was (in 
the play, if not in fact) the widow of the 
rightful inheritor to the throne, the son of 
Henry VI. In the eyes of the religious, 
Richard’s marriage to Anne could make him 
appear to be the proper heir to the kingship 
since Edward IV and his children are not 
descendants of Henry VI. Edward IV 
would emerge as a usurper until such time 
as Richard could secure the governance of 
the country. That Richard is concerned 
with the approval of the religious is demon- 
strated elsewhere in the play as he manages 
to win popular support partly by seeming to 
be a highly devout man. 

The symbolism of the second scene of the 
first act becomes clearer under this interpre- 
tation. Why should Shakespeare have in- 
vented the circumstance of the wooing of 
Anne while she is taking the body of 
Henry VI for burial? As John Palmer sums 
up the matter, 


The critics are divided upon the merits of 
this famous scene. Some wish that Shake- 
speare had never written it, or declare that 
he could never have done so. Others are 
of the opinion that only Shakespeare 
could have succeeded or even attempted 
such an astonishing performance.* 


Better than taking any of these choices is 
to find a reason for the presence of the 
deceased. Surely the wooing of a woman 
whose husband and father-in-law he had 
murdered would establish the character of 
Richard, his “insolent virtuosity in per- 
suasion, his delight in the exercise of his 
mind and will, his pride in attempting the 
impossible and his triumph in its achieve- 
ment.’* The funeral procession adds merely 
a vulgar touch unless some necessary point 
is thereby gained. And this additional 
point is the visual explanation of the im- 
portance of Anne to Richard’s plans. The 
scene symbolizes the passing of Henry’s 
rights to Richard through possession of 
Anne. 


* Israel W. Slotki says of Adonijah’s request for 
Abishag, ‘‘ It was, however, a suspicious request 
since the possession of the dead king’s widow im- 
plied also the right of succession.” Soncino Books 
of the Bible: Kings (London: Soncino Press, 1950), 


. 16, n. 
. * Political Characters of Shakespeare (London: 
a 1948), p. 81. 
* Ibid. 
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Richard later tightens his grip on the 
throne by casting doubt on the legitimacy 
of Edward’s children and even of Edward 
himself. This last could be dangerous, since 
if Richard’s mother is not honourable, some 
might eventually question Richard’s own 
paternity. But the marriage with Anne has 
obviated the latter problem. 

Once Richard is anointed, he no longer 
needs Anne. He is eager for her death and, 
when that occurs, wants immediately to 
marry Edward IV’s daughter Elizabeth, 
thereby intrenching himself as the rightful 
heir of his own House of York as well as 
of the House of Lancaster. Paradoxically 
enough, this is precisely Richmond’s desire, 


And then, as we have ta’en the sacrament, 
We will unite the white rose and the red. 


Oo, now, let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true succeeders of each royal house, 

By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together. 

(V, v, 18-31.) 

Thus, Richard twice and Richmond once 
attempt to reinforce their right to the throne 
by wise marriages. And both men show 
that they recognize the fundamental impor- 
tance of inheriting from and thereby uniting 


the two factions. NorMAN NATHAN. 
Utica College of 
Syracuse University. 


SHAKESPEARE AND DANIEL’S 
“LETTER FROM OCTAVIA ” 


N The Times Literary Supplement, 
Nov. 20, 1924, p. 776 R. C. Bald noted a 
correspondence between the “ Argument” 
prefixed to Samuel Daniel’s Letter from 
Octavia to Marcus Antonius (1599) and 
Antony and Cleopatra I. ii. 120-1. One 
more borrowing in Shakespeare’s play (II. 
iii. 38-40) from the same passage in Daniel 
was pointed out by Willard Farnham in his 
Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier (1950), pp. 
172-3. It appears, however, that in his read- 
ing for Antony Shakespeare ventured be- 
yond the “ Argument” to find at least one 
useful suggestion in the Letter itself. 

In the very first scene of Shakespeare’s 
play Antony is represented as being in- 
fatuated with the love of Cleopatra to the 
extent of denying admittance to messengers 
from Rome. An attendant announces the 
arrival of the messengers, and Cleopatra 
immediately begins her teasing: 


Fulvia perhaps is angry, or who knows 
If the scarce-bearde sar has not sent 
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His pow'rful mandatetoyou... 

You must not stay here longer, your dismission 

Is come from Cesar, therefore hear it, Antony. 

Where’s leo process? Czesar’s I would say 
—both? ... 

Thou blushest, Antony, and that blood of thine 

Is Cesar’s homager! Else so thy cheek pays 


shame 

When shrill-tongu’d Fulvia scolds. 

No such incident is to be found in North, 
but a strong suggestion for thus staging the 
embarrassment of Antony when faced with 
letters presumably from the wife he had left 
may have come from the second stanza of 
Daniel’s Letter (Grosart’s ed., vol. I, p. 121): 

Although perhaps, these my complaints may 


come 
Whilst thou in th’armes of that incestuous 
Queene, 
The staine of Akgypt, and the shame of Rome 
Shalt dallying sit, and blush to have them seene: 
Whilst proud disdainfull she, oe - from whome 
The message came, and what the cause hath 


eene, 
Will scornful say, Faith this comes from your 
_ Deere, : 
Now Sir you must be shent for staying heere. 
HOLGER NORGAARD. 
Copenhagen. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON, Ill 


Cheek-dimpling. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. XI.7. Cheeke-dimpling 
Laughter, crowne my very soule with 
jouisance. 

Defending. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1881. Only 
example recorded.) 1599 Hist, III, 293. My 
bones lye open, like a withered tree By 
stormes disbarkt of her defending skinne. 

Dubious. (O.E.D. al.b. 1635.) 1599 
Hist, 111, 281. The Dubious Law shall nurse 
dissention. 

Dusky. O.E.D. 3.fig. gives first two 
examples to Marston, both from A&M. 
(I, 6. but why looke you so duskie? I, 40. 
I... fill a seat In the darke cave of dusky 
misery.) These are predated by Hist, Ill, 
281. Then poore Chrisoganus, . . . Whose 
dusky fortune hath no shining glosse That 
Envies breath can blast? 

Elated. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1615.) 1599 Hist, 
Ill, 280. That with Elated lookes of 


Majestie, I may out face the proud pild 
Eminence. 

Exalted. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 2. 1623-6.) 1599 
Hist, 111, 280. And I will make the world 
doe fealty, To thy exalted State: 

Fair-framed. 


(Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
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1598 Sat. ll, 42. That fair-fram’d peece of 
sweetest poesie. 

Fantastic. (O.E.D. sb.¢2. a1613.) 1598 
Sat. III, 26. And all the band with feathers 
he doth fill, Which is a signe of a fantastic 
still. (O.E.D. gives first example under sb.1. 
to Marston: 1598 Sat. III, 40. Why, thou 
art Bedlam mad, starke lunaticke, And 
glori’st to be counted a fantastick;) 

Fat-fed. (O.E.D. fat, A.14. 1607.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. VII, 32. He that doth snort 
in fat-fed luxury, And gapes for some 
grinding monopoly. 

Fawn. (O.E.D.  sb.2.=fawner. 1635. 
Only example recorded.) 1604-6 Fawne, 
Title. Parasitaster, or The Fawne. 

Fertility. (O.E.D. b. transf. and fig. 
1615.) 1601 WYW, II, 265. when it 
pleaseth the firtility of my chinne to be 
delivered of a beard. 

Fiendlike. (O.E.D. a. 1605.) 1599 AR, I, 
83. If there be any horror... in thy fiend- 
like power, Dashe it upon my miserable 
heade— 

Flat. (O.E.D. v2. 67b. 1648.) 1603-4 
DC, Il, 113. when duety pales and flattes 
their appetite. 

Fluent. (O.E.D. a.5. 1625.) 1599 AR. 
I. 73. Canst thou not hony me with fluent 
speach? 

Fluent. (Sense here uncertain, but most 
probably O.E.D. a.l.b. transf. and fig. 1642.) 
1599 AR. I, 69. The rawish danke of 
clumzie winter ramps The fluent summers 
vaine: 

Free-born. (sb. or a.absol. Unrecorded 
in O.E.D.) 1601 WYW. II, 249. Shall a 
free-borne that holdes Antypathy— 

Fretful. (O.E.D. a.4. 1737.) 1599 AR. 
I, 84. he may of valour vaunt; .. . Whom 
fretful gaules of chance, sterne fortunes 
siege, Makes not his reason slinke, the soules 
faire leige; 

Fretting. (O.E.D. ppl.a. has 3.b. Of the 
wind., but does not record it used of the 
sea. Cf. Fretful 3.a.) 1599 A&M. I, 14. 
could not the fretting sea Have rowl’d me 
up in wrinkles of his browe? 

Frightless. (That will not frighten. Un- 
recorded in this sense in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. 
I, 166. Make frightlesse entrance, salute her 
with soft eyes. (O.E.D. has only one 
example of Frightless,=free from fright, 
which is also Marston’s: 1606 Soph. III, 45. 
I speake all frightles.) 

Frost-bit. (O.E.D. ppl.a. and ppl. rare. 
1749.) 1601 WYW. II, 251. freer gentry 
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whose pert agill spirits Is t’o much frost-bit, 


Full-mouthed. (OE.D. a. 2. 1635.) 
1599 Hist. III, 294. Where I have drunke a 
health . . . My full-mouthd bags may now 
be fild with ayre. 

Gelid. (O.E.D. a.1. 1606 Soph.) 1599 
AR. I, 78. My gellied blood’s not thawed. 
(Here ‘thawed’ makes it clear that Gelid 
is intended. O.E.D. notes that gelled may 
be a ppl.adj. from Geal v. in the first 
example: Soph. II, 47. If she find some life 
Yet lurking close she bites his gelled lips; 
But most probably Marston’s usage here is 
the same as that in AR.) 

Glossing. (O.E.D. Gloss v2. vbl.sb. 1875.) 
1604 Mal. 1, 197. There goes but a paire of 
sheeres betwixt an Emperoure and the sonne 
of a bagpiper: only the dying, dressing, 
pressing, glossing, makes the difference: 

Goatish-blooded. (Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
but cf. Goatish b. lascivious, lustful. 1598.) 
1604 Mal. I, 145. Ile come among you, you 
Gotish bloudded Toderers, as Gum into 
Taffata, to fret. 

Grogram. (Fig. use unrecorded in 
O.E.D.) 1603-4 DC, II, 106. A _ poore 
grogaran poet. (Cf. use of Fustian 2.fig.) 

Gross-jawed. (O.E.D. Gross 16.Comb.a. 
1897.) 1604 Mal. I, 191. You see how 
broad a speakes, a grose-jawde rogue. Ibid. 
205. Hence yee grosse jawd pessantly, out 


go. 

Guardship. (O.E.D. 1624.) 1604 Mal. I, 
202. I, received the guardship of this 
Citadell from the good Altofront. 

Heavenly-descended. (Unrecorded in 
O.E.D.) 1598 Sat. IV, 92. Is’t not the 
forme, the spirit . . . Which omni, semper, 
soli, doth agree To heavenly discended 
poesie? 

High-curled. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1604 Mal, I, 189. a cliffe, Against whose 
Base the headie Neptune dasht His high- 
curld browes. 

Home-thrusting. (Ppl.a. unrecorded in 
O.E.D. Cf. Home-thrust sb. 1622; Home- 
thrusting vbl.sb. 1836.) 1604 Mal. I, 185. 
Lives not more faith in a home thrusting 
tongue, then in these fencing tiptap 
Courtiers. 

GusTAv CROSss. 

Rhodes University, 

Grahamstown, S.A. 


(To be continued) 
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“THAT TWO-HANDED ENGINE” 
—AGAIN 


S° many interpretations have been offered 

of Milton’s ambiguous Lycidas image 
that the problem of identification must be 
approached with proper humility and resig- 
nation to Professor M. Y. Hughes’ caution 
that “ none [of the interpretations] is demon- 
strable” (Paradise Regained, The Minor 
Poems and Samson Agonistes, p. 292). 
Having made this admission, I venture on 
a reading of the disputed line. 

In the first place, we need not look for a 
specific counterpart of “ two-handed,” that 
is, a twin agent such as the Houses of Par- 
liament, Scotland and England, France and 
Spain, the temporal and spiritual authority 
of the High Commission Courts, and so 
forth. Milton allows blind mouths to wield 
sheep hooks (Il. 119-120); there is no reason 
to suppose him turning precisian within ten 
lines when there is no real need. ‘‘ Sword” 
is quite sufficient. 

Second, it is likely that the position of 
the engine, “at the door,” has the same sort 
of surface ambiguity as “two-handed 
engine” and that again it does not have to 
be specifically located. Rather, “at the 
door” contains three previous details of the 
poem and resolves all three. These three 
details are: the Golden door which Peter 
opens, the entrance to the sheepfold, and the 
entrance to the shearer’s feast. All three are 
reflected in “ door” which thus becomes the 
inclusive image for salvation. 

Thirdly, we may assume that the demon- 
strative pronoun “ that two-handed engine” 
shows Milton working with a _ familiar 
figure; and appearing in what is primarily a 
religious rather than a political context, the 
figure is likely a familiar religious figure. 
Considering the Puritan tenor of the poem, 
the Psalms deserve to be included with the 
other Biblical passages elsewhere advanced 
as Milton’s source. (“ All their religion lies 
in a psalm.” See G. M. Trevelyan, England 
Under the Stuarts. London, 1949, p. 159). 
Psalm CXLIX is a good candidate, particu- 
larly in verses 5-9: “‘ Let the saints be joyful 
in glory: let them sing aloud upon their 
beds. Let the high praises of God be in 
their mouth, and a two-edged sword in their 
hand; To execute vengeance upon the 
heathen, and punishments upon the people; 
To bind their kings with chains, and their 
nobles with fetters of iron; To execute upon 
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them the judgment written: this honour 
have all his saints. Praise ye the Lord.” 
This, then, may be the idea Milton had in 
mind: not a particular image, but rather 
a general suggestion of Puritan zeal. Augus- 
tine, too, associated a sword with righteous 
anger. In the Confessions, XII, xiv, 17, he 
wrote, ‘Odi hostes eius vehementer. O si 
occidas eos de gladio bis acuto et non sint 
hostes eius!””) The language of the psalm 
is the language of the dissenter, picturing 
himself among the elect and therefore at the 
door of salvation, passing judgment on the 
heathen (Charles and his lords conspicuously 
amongst them) and doing execution with the 
sword of justice. The virtue of the interpre- 
tation lies in its simplicity, which accords 
well with a poem complex in its implications 
but magnificently simple in its expression—a 
virtue often obscured by commentators. 


R. E. HUGHEs. 
Ohio State University. 


NATHAN FIELD AND ‘THE FAERIE 
QUEENE’ 


NATHAN FIELD’S play A Woman is a 
Weather-cocke (1612), entered on the 
Stationers’ Register on the 23 November, 
1611, yet probably written several years 
earlier, may be noticed for the similarity of 
its theme of romantic love in marriage in 
the account of Amoret and Sir Scudamour 
in Book III of The Faerie Queene. There is 
perhaps an indication in this similarity of 
theme between the two works that Field first 
conceived of his play as a treatment of a 
marriage theme showing the triumph of a 
marriage for love over a marriage for 
material advantage and that he retained at 
least the character of Scudmore in his own 
play first suggested by the character of Sir 
Scudamore in The Faerie Queene. 

Two kinds of marriage are recognized, if 
not effectively contrasted, in A Woman is a 
Weather-cocke. Bellafront, the daughter of 
Sir John Worldly, first plans to marry Count 
Frederick, her father’s choice as her mate 
for a marriage of wealth, yet is prevented 
from this and united with her devoted lover 
Scudmore. The two kinds of marriage are 
described thus in the epithalamion, which 
refers to those 

... that for Worldly wealth do wed, 

That buy and sell the Marriage bed: 

That come not warm’d with the true fire, 

Resolu’d to keepe this Vow entire. 

(Sig. D2v.) 
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Bellafront pleads that her plans to marry 
Count Frederick are the results of her 
father’s enforcement, 

Alas I was enforst, first by the threats 

Of a seuere Father, that in his hand 

Did gripe my fortunes. 

(Sig. Flv.) 

The ‘true fire’ of Scudmore’s love for Bella- 
front is kindled in their marriage promised 
in the ending of the play, which ends after 
Scudmore’s wish that all ‘true loue’ may 
have a happy end. Scudmore, for Field, 
seems to represent the lover and husband 
whose marriage of love has triumphed over 
a threatened and nearly successful enforced 
marriage. 

As the most recent editor of Field’s plays 
remarks: ‘ Neither previous editors nor his- 
torians of the drama have pointed out any 
source for Weather-cocke’,' and there are 
perhaps undeveloped motives in the play 
which make the problem of a source more 
puzzling: for example, when Bellafront 
pleads enforcement as the cause of her faith- 
lessness to Scudmore, there is no action in 
the play to support as a fact that she has 
been the victim of a severe father’s will. 
Although the conflict in Field’s play may 
not be clearly developed between two kinds 
of love, and as he has indicated in the title 
of the play, he intends Bellafront to be 
judged as a ‘ weather-cock’, surely he has 
shown in the play an interest in the theme 
of love and marriage, and it may not be im- 
possible that his character of Scudmore was 
derived from Sir Scudamore in The Faerie 
Queene, the exemplar of the lover in a con- 
cept of romantic love. Field perhaps at one 
point in the writing of his play intended that 
his character Scudmore would show the 
triumph of romantic love over worldly 
advantage suggested by the character of the 
father, Sir John Worldly. 

Is it, then, possible that Field may have 
taken from the episodes presenting Sir 
Scudamore in Books III and IV of The 


*W. Peery, The Plays of Nathan Field (Austin, 
1950), pp. 36.60: on p. 240, in a note on Scud- 
more’s name, Peery notes: ‘cf. Scudamour, th 
shield of love, in The Faerie Queene, Book IV’: 
not Book IV, but Book III, is notable in this con- 
nection, yet the present writer does not press the 
argument for a connection between these two 
characters beyond a notice, in the view discussed 
here, of the similarity of their positions in their 
respective authors’ treatments of the theme of love 
and marriage. The suggestion is put forward for 
its general interest, if not for someone else’s use 
in further discussion. 
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Faerie Queene a suggestion for the character 
of Scudmore? In his relation with Amoret, 
Sir Scudamore is described by one critic: 
‘Amoret and Scudamore are the oldest and 
yet the freshest and newest types in the 
world. They are the lovers. ... I have tried 
to show . . . how good a portrait of the 
average lover Scudamore is’.? Perhaps no 
critic of the allegory of Books III and IV 
would deny that Spenser’s narrative of Sir 
Scudamore includes a motive of romantic 
love; this conception lies behind Mr. C. S. 
Lewis’s statement that ‘Scudamore, taken 
by himself, is hardly a personification at all; 
he is the lover, the husband, any husband, 
or even homo in search of love’.® The 
earlier ending of Book III certainly supports 
this conclusion for the significance of the 
réle of Sir Scudamore in the allegory of love 
in Book III. 

Field’s reading of these episodes in The 
Faerie Queene and use of their theme for 
his play would certainly indicate that Spen- 
ser’s contemporary readers found in the 
allegory of the episodes of Sir Scudamore’s 
love for Amoret a clear statement of the 
triumph of romantic love in marriage. But 
to press the argument for Field’s use of 
Spenser beyond this mere statement of possi- 
bility would be unwise in view of the 
difficulty of the allegory of love in Book III 
of The Faerie Queene and the varying inter- 
pretations given it, not to mention the con- 
fused state of Field’s use of his theme. Yet 
it is perhaps safe to add that Field would 
not have been bound exactly or precisely to 
interpret the character and situation of 
Spenser’s allegory of love and that his use 
of Spenser may have been less direct, yet no 
less formative for the theme of his play 
than the usual source for a play, which 
might give characters and situation. The 
possibility of a tie, then, is based on the 
somewhat analogous situations and charac- 
ters of Scudmore and Sir Scudamour and 
the nearly similar themes of romantic love 
in marriage related to the fortunes of these 
two figures. The possibility at least deserves 
notice. The significance would lie in Field’s 
recognition in Sir Scudamour and his for- 
tunes in love the kind of prototype for his 
own character Scudmore and the theme of 
A Woman is a Weather-cocke. Field might 


?C. W. Lemmi, quoted in The — of Edmund 
Spenser, IV (Baltimore, 1935), p. 

°C. S. Lewis, The a” * , (London, 
1936, reprinted 1951), p. 345. 
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be one of the most interesting members of 
Spenser’s contemporary audience, if the tie 


here is possible. GLENN H. BLAYNEY. 


SIR JOHN RERESBY’S QUARREL 
AT SAUMUR: A FOOTNOTE 


JN his Memoirs (ed. A. Browning, 1936) Sir 

John Reresby describes how in _ the 
summer of 1656, at Saumur, he became in- 
volved in a quarrel with a French gentle- 
man of that town. Sir John, then twenty- 
two, and travelling with a governor, the Rev. 
William Leche, of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, had made the acquaintance of 
““Madam du Terra, wife of a gentleman of 
4,000 livers a year” who lived near Thouars 
and often came into Saumar. One summer 
evening Sir John was walking with her and 
her sister in the meadows beyond Saumur 
Bridge when a French gentleman “ being in 
drinke, lett fall some words which reflected 
upon her.” For the time being, Sir John 
ignored the insult. Next day, however, he 
sent a challenge by “ one Mr. Harwood ” an 
English gentleman. This was not answered. 
The day after, Sir John, with Mr. Harwood 
and a servant, met the culprit coming home 
from mass and cudgelled him. The French- 
man still did not draw his sword, but at 
night, when Sir John with three or four 
of his friends was out in the streets after 
dark, on his way to “give a serenade to 
some of our acquaintance ” the Frenchman, 
with ten or twelve companions, set upon the 
English youths and forced them to take 
shelter in a house, fighting as they retreated. 
Next day Reresby heard that his enemy had 
“taken out processe for an arrest” against 
him and that if he were captured he would 
be imprisoned till he had paid damages for 
his assault. Reresby was short of money 
and evaded capture by taking refuge first 
with the governor of Saumur who “in- 
finitely disaprooved” of his countryman’s 
unchivalrous conduct, and then with the 
Duc de la Tremouille at Thouars. 
(Memoirs, pp. 8-10.) 

Who, one wonders, was “ Mr. Harwood”, 
Sir John’s friend? Some light is thrown on 
this by a letter from Reresby’s governor, 
William Leche, to Joseph Williamson, after- 
wards the celebrated Secretary of State but 
then a young bachelor of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Williamson had come to Saumur 
at the end of January, 1656, bringing with 
him to that pleasant town, then famous for 
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its Protestant Academy, two pupils, Brome 
Whorwood and Edward Norris, sons of 
Oxfordshire gentlemen. In the spring 
Richard Lowther, of the well-known north 
country family, joined them: and in June 
Lowther’s step-brother Thomas Leigh made 
a fourth. (C.S.P.D. 1655-57, passim.) It 
appears that one at least of Williamson's 
pupils was involved in Reresby’s quarrels. 
The “Mr. Harwood” who carried the 
challenge (did Sir John write Harwood or 
Horwood?) will have been Brome Whor- 
wood: and Leche’s letter, which I give be- 
low, suggests that others of Williamson’s 
pupils were present on the night when 
swords were drawn. 
Sr 
Sir John Reresby declining this towne, 
because at his Comming hither, hee found, 
an arrest was granted out against him, 
wished mee to entreat you, to take care 
of a little pistoll, hee left in the chamber 
where hee lodged at Angiers, and to send 
it hither, by the first assured opportunity. 
I was the readier to doe this, because 
happily the arrest may also concerne some 
of your Gentlemen, and that I might let 
you know that Iam 
Sr 
Your most affectionate Servant W. Leche. 
Saumur June 20th 1656. (S.P. 18-128.50 
P.R.O.) 
Brome Whorwood was at this time a year 
younger than Reresby (D.N.B. article Jane 
Whorwood). Anthony Wood in his Life and 
Times (i. 227) mentions that like his mother 
“the most loyal person to K. Charles I in 
all his miseries, as any woman in England”, 
Brome was red-haired. Williamson perhaps 
found him rather a troublesome pupil. His 
father was remiss in sending money and 
seems to have been altogether a difficult per- 
son to deal with. Wood (op. cit. ii. 519), 
speaking of one whom he considers “ a most 
ill-natured man” adds “he may be com- 
pared to Brome Whorwood.” Williamson, 
great as were his talents for conciliation, 
seems to have had difficulties here. Then 
the younger Brome made little progress in 
French; and he perhaps became a party to 
other quarrels than Reresby’s. In a note- 
book (also amongst the State Papers 
Domestic) Williamson recorded his expendi- 
ture on this pupil. On Nov. 22, 1656, he 
paid 3 livres for Brome at the Judge’s house 
at Saumur “when he was arrested and I 
provided bayle for him” and two days later 
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Williamson spent 7 livres on a dinner at the 
inn called the Corne at Saumur, the purpose 
of which was to make up “ the quarrel that 
was betweene him and a Scotch gentleman 
Mr. Callander.” Williamson and his pupils 
for a time lived in the same house as Callan- 
der, who also took pupils. (S.P.D. 18, 124, 
29: 18, 179, 37: 18, 155, 57462.) 

In 1657 Brome returned to England. On 
Sept. 5, 1657 “Brome Whorwood lately 
gent. commoner of St. Marie’s hall, only Son 
and heir of Brome Whorwood of Halton 
neare Oxon, was drown’d in his passage 
from Hampshire to the Isle of Wight. He 
had been at the election of scholars at Win- 
chester, and being minded to see the Isle of 
Wight, did with George Crake of New Coll. 
hire a vessel that was leaky, which sunk by 
that time they were half way in their 
journey.” (Wood, op. cit. i. 226.) 


ELste DUNCAN-JONES. 


THE DUBLIN STAGE, 1736-1737 


LTHOUGH a great deal of research in 
recent years has been devoted to tracing 

the development of the Dublin theatres in 
the early eighteenth century, especially Miss 
La Tourette Stockwell’s Dublin Theatres 
and Theatre Customs, many gaps exist in 
our knowledge of the daily activities of the 
Irish playhouses in the first half of the cen- 
tury. It is surprising, then, that a set of in- 
teresting performances for parts of the 
seasons of 1735-1736, 1736-1737, and 1737- 
1738, has been neglected by scholars. 
Although a few of the performances dis- 
cussed below have been referred to by W. H. 
Grattan-Flood in the Review of English 
Studies, I1 (1926), 92-95, the majority repre- 
sent additional knowledge of theatrical 
activities during the three seasons. These 
materials are to be found in a volume of 
clippings from Dublin newspapers in the 
large collection of dramatic data in the 
Haslewood-Smith collection in the British 
Museum (press mark 11791 dd 18, volume 5). 
The performances total about sixty, most 
of them given at Smock Alley or Aungier 
Street. Included, however, are references 
to the actors’ entertaining racegoers in the 
summer of 1737, indications of a consider- 
able influx of performers from London and 
Edinburgh, listings of a few theatrical pieces 
relatively unknown outside the Irish stage, 
and evidence that Dublin at this time saw 
some London successes quite soon after 
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their premiéres. The list also includes a 
good many charitable benefits, with intima- 
tions that the financial returns from these 
were occasionally disappointing. 

Among the actors going to Dublin during 
the two and a half years covered by the 
entries were: Tony Aston, who brought 
over his famous medley of parts; Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, who on 21 March 1737 was adver- 
tised as “lately arrived from London”; 
Miller, who on 4 May 1737 had just come 
from Edinburgh; Dumont, a dancer, who 
on 17 May 1737 had lately arrived from 
Paris; Adam Hallam, Dennis Delane, and 
R. Bridgwater, who on 4 June 1737 came 
from Covent Garden with Lewis Duval, 
manager of Smock Alley Theatre. Among 
the pieces little known outside Dublin were 
a ballad opera, The Maid’s Last Prayer; and 
two pantomimes, The Comic Rivals or 
Colombine Coquette and The Hussar or 
Harlequin Restored, the latter probably a 
reworking of some London pantomimic 
successes. Indicative of the rapidity with 
which London successes appeared in Dublin 
were Charles Havard’s King Charles I, 
which had its premiére in London at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields on 1 March 1737 and was 
acted in Dublin on 11 April 1737, and 
Robert Dodsley’s The King and Miller of 
Mansfield, acted first in London on 29 
January 1737 and staged in Dublin on 
2 April 1737. 

The following is a chronological list of 
the performances, with abbreviations for the 
days of the week and SA for Smock Alley 
and AS for Aungier Street. The details in 
square brackets are explanatory notes not 
present in the theatrical advertisements. 

March 1736 

M 15. SA: The Miser, “ that Celebrated 
Comedy,” and The Spaniard Deceiv’d or 
Harlequin Worm-Doctor, a “new Panto- 
mime Entertainment, (lately perform’d 
there with vast Applause) . . . Concluding 
with a Ridotto Al Fresco.” Benefit for 
Duval. 


T 16. [Theatre unnamed]: Othello, 
“the celebrated Tragedy,” and The Devil to 
Pay. Admission: ‘“ Boxes a British Half 
Crown, Pit 3 British Sixpences, Middle 
Gallery a British Shilling, Upper Gallery a 
British Sixpence. N.B. There will be a 
Guard procured to keep all Quiet.” Benefit 
“a Gentleman in Distress, and for the 
Entertainment of the Gentlemen Subscribers 
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and the Gentlemen and Ladies of the Earl 
of Meath’s Liberty.” 

Th 18. AS: The Relapse and “a New 
Ballad Opera, never perform’d here” called 


The Maid’s Last Prayer. Benefit Mrs. 
Bellamy, by “their Graces the Duke 
and Dotchess of Dorset’s special 
Command.” 


T 23. Music Room in Crow Street: Tony 
Aston’s “new Medley.” At six o'clock. 
Admission: 3s, with gallery 1s 6d “ British.” 
By command of “His Grace the Duke of 
Dorset” and “for his Entertainment.” 

W 24. SA: Love Makes a Man and The 
Mock Doctor. Benefit of “the Blue Coat 
Hospital, in Queen-Street, to be applied 
towards Rebuilding the same.” 

Th 25. AS: The Fair Quaker of Deal 
and, “being particularly desired,” The 
Honest Yorkshireman. Benefit Watson; by 
special command of the Duke and Duchess 
of Dorset. 

S 27. SA: Othello, “Written by Shake- 
spear. With several Entertainments of 
Dancing between the Acts.” Benefit Wat- 
son; by “ particular Desire of several Ladies 
of Quality.” 

W 31. SA: King Richard Ill. Benefit 
“Mr. Reily the Printer at the particular 
Request of several Ladies of Quality.” . 

April 1736 

Th 1. AS: The Fatal Marriage and The 
Wrangling Lovers. Benefit Phillips. By 
special command of the Duke and Duchess 
of Dorset. [The afterpiece may have been 
William Lyon’s The Wrangling Lovers, 
which Allardyce Nicoll in A History of 
Early Eighteenth Century Drama, p. 342, 
lists only for its publication at Edinburgh 
in 1745.] 

M 3. AS: The _ Distress’d Mother, 
“Written by Ambrose Phillips, Esq,” and 
Chrononhotonthologos. Dancing by “ Mr. 
Delemain and Miss Woffington.” Benefit 
for “ Mrs. JANE MARMION,” with tickets 
to be had at her lodgings “‘ near the Cock in 
Maty’s Street.” By “ particular Desire of 
several Ladies of Quality.’ Admission: 
“ Boxes 5/5. Lattice 4/4. Pit 3/3. Gallery 
2122" 

SA: The Beaux Stratagem and “ the new 
Pantomime Entertainment in Grotesque 
Characters” The Spaniard Deceiv’'d or 
Harlequin Worm Doctor. Dancing: at end 


of Act I: a Pierrot by Morris; II, Scotch 
Hornpipe by Pitts; III: Wooden Shoe by 
Morris; IV: Dance to the Key of the Cellar 
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by Master Pitts; V: a dance by Robert Dele- 
main. At end of afterpiece: a new Country 
Dance. Benefit John Johnson, with “ the 
Musick to the Play and Entertainment Com- 
pos’d by Mr. John Johnson.” 

W 14. SA: The Tender Husband. Bene- 
fit for Wetheralt. 

Th 15. AS: The Tender Husband, “ not 
Acted here these 5 Years,” and, “being 
desired,” Doctor Faustus, “with 3 addi- 
tional Scenes never performed here.” Bene- 
fit Mrs. Wrighton and Loughlin; “ By their 
Graces the Duke and Dotchess of Dorset’s 
Special Command.” 

W 28. SA: The Squire of Alsatia, “ that 
celebrated Comedy . . . written by Thomas 
Shadwell, Esq; Poet Laureat to their Majes- 
ties King William and Queen Mary.” By 
command of “his Grace the Duke of 


Dorset.” 
May 1736 

Th 13. AS: The Silent Woman and “ the 
Comical Tragedy” Tom Thumb. Benefit 
Morgan, pit officekeeper, and Green; by 
“their Grace the Duke and Dutchess of 
Dorset’s special Command.” 

T 18. AS: Pasquin, “acted here but 
once.” Benefit Call. MacCarty and Walsh, 
by “the particular Desire of several Ladies 
of Quality . . . and for the Entertainment of 
the Gentlemen of the Charitable Society 
held at the Bull’s Head in Fishamble-street.” 
[Pasquin had had its London premiére only 
a few weeks earlier on 5 March 1736.] 

Th 20. AS: A Bold Stroke for a Wife. 
Benefit LeRue and Mrs. Estham, box- 
keepers; “by their Graces the Duke and 
Dutchess of Dorset’s special Command.” 

M 24. SA: Pasquin. Benefit Duval; “ At 
the particular Desire of several Persons of 
Quality.” 

W 26. SA: Macbeth. “ With Entertain- 
ments. Benefit Mr. and Mrs. Ward.” 

June 1736 

W 16. SA: The Provoked Husband and 
The Mock Lawyer. Benefit for “a great 
number of poor Prisoners, now confined in 
the Marshalsea of the Four Courts.” [A 
later notice speaks of a “very small 
Audience ” and a new benefit, for which see 
25 June 1736.] 

F 25. SA: The Miser, “ that celebrated 
Comedy.” [A supplement to the charity 
of 16 June 1736.] 

W 30. SA: The Committee and The 
Spaniard Deceiv’d or Harlequin Worm- 
Doctor. Dancing: Wooden Shoe; Pierrot 
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in the Basket; Jack Lattin by Pitts and Miss 
Barnes. Benefit William Dryden, treasurer 
of SA. “N.B. The House is rendered so 
cool, that Persons can sit in it with the 
greatest Ease and Pleasure.” 


October 1736 

M 11. AS: The Recruiting Officer, with 
a “new Prologue upon the Occasion, to be 
Spoke by Mr. Griffith, being the Anni- 
versary of their Majesties Coronation.” By 
command of “their Excellencies the Lords 
Justice.” 

T 26. SA: I Henry IV. Benefit for the 
“poor Widows of St. Warbourgh’s Parish.” 
[A later notice states that £120 was 
collected.] 

December 1736 

F 3. SA: The Beaux Stratagem. Benefit 
of “the Charitable Infirmary on the King’s 
Inns.” 

Th 9. AS: The Miser, “altered from 
Plautus by Molier.” Lovegold by F. Elring- 
ton. The Lover's Opera, “an Operatical 
FARCE (never acted in this Kingdom) .. . 
As it was performed thirty Nights succes- 
sively at the Theatre-Royal in London.” 
Benefit Fra. Elrington; at the “ Desire of 
several Persons of Quality.” 

M 20. AS: The Old Batchelor and 
Chrononhotonthologos. With dancing, par- 
ticularly the “last new Dance compos’d by 
Mr. Moreau, performed by him, Mr. 
William Dela-main and Miss Woffington.” 
Benefit Letoux, boxkeeper, “ by the Charity 
of the Ladies.” 

January 1737 

Th 27. AS: The Way of the World, 
“that Celebrated Comedy.” Benefit 
Moreau. 

F 28. AS: The Careless Husband. Bene- 
fit Mrs. Bullock. 


February 1737 

M 7. SA: Love for Love, with Angelica 
by Mrs. Bullock, and The Mock Lawyer. 
Benefit the “poor and distressed Free- 
Masons, By Order of the Right Worshipful 
and Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Tyrone, 
Grand Master of Ireland.” 

S 12. AS: Hamlet, with Hamlet by Ward 
and Ophelia by Mrs. Woffington. Dancing 
by William Delamain. Benefit the “ Mer- 
cer’s Charitable Hospitable in Stephen’s 
Street.” [This performance was noticed by 
W. H. Grattan-Flood in RES, II (1926), 94.] 

Th 24. SA: II Henry IV, “the last re- 
viv'd Play.” New Epilogue to be spoken by 
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Master Pitt. Benefit Master Pitt; by “ par- 
ticular Desire of several Ladies of Quality.” 


March 1737 

M 7. SA: The Royal Merchant, with 
“the whole Procession of King CLAUSE.” 
Benefit William Dryden, treasurer; tickets at 
his house “ facing the Bear in Crane-Lane.” 

M 21. SA: The Beggars Opera, with 
Captain Macheath by Mrs. Reynolds, 
“lately arrived from London,” and Lucy by 
Mrs. Hind, “the first Time of her appear- 
ing on the Stage.” 

Th 24. AS: The Fair Quaker of Deal 
and The Cheats of Scapin, “ With an Occa- 
sional Epilogue in Character of Teague, 
spoken by Mr. Read... . The Play will open 
with the Trumpet Overture of Atalanthe, 
perform’d by the best Hands. There will be 
Variety of Dancing between the Acts.” 
Benefit Walsh and Butler. 

SA: Oroonoko. With Entertainments of 
Dancing: Dutch Skipper and His Frow by 
Hind and Miss Barnes; and “The Song of 
New Mad Tom by Mr. Hinde, being the 
first time of his appearing on this Stage.” 


April 1737 

S 2. SA: The Orphan and “a new 
Dramatick Tale” The King and the Miller 
of Mansfield. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Dancing.” 

M 11. SA: King Charles I, “ Written in 
Imitation of Shakespear’s Stile: as it is now 
Playing in London’ with universal 
Applause.” 

M 25. SA: The Beggar's Opera. 
dancing by Pitts and Hind. 


May 1737 

M 2. SA: The Hussar or Harlequin 
Restor'd, a “new Pantomime. . . . With all 
the Scenes, Machines, and Decorations 
proper to the Entertainment.” Harlequin 
by Elrington; Pierrot by Morris. [On 18 
April 1737 an advance notice stated that 
“Mr. Duval hath for some time been prac- 
ticing and getting up . . . The HUSSAR. 
. . . As no Expense has been spared in the 
Scenes, Machines, Dresses, Sinkings, Fly- 
ings, and other Decorations of the Enter- 
tainment, it therefore is not doubted but it 
will give entire Satisfaction to the Town, 
nothing equal to it having ever been per- 
form’d in this Kingdom before.”] 

W 4. SA: The Pilgrim, with the Pilgrim 
by Miller from the theatre in Edinburgh. 
Benefit Duval. 

M 9: SA: The Beggar's Opera and The 


With 
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Mock Lawyer. 
Healy. 

M 16. SA: A Bold Stroke for a Wife 
and “a new Pantomime Interlude in 
Grotesque Characters, never performed 
before,” The Comic Rivals or Columbine 
Coquette. Benefit Stockdill, “ Carpenter to 
the Play-House.” 

AS: The Double Dealer. Dancing by 
Moreau, William Delamain, and Miss 
Woffington. Benefit Watson; by “ particular 
Desire of several Persons of Quality.” 

T 17. SA: The Hussar or Harlequin 
Restored, “as it was acted at Mr. Duval’s 
Benefit with universal Applause,” with Har- 
lequin by Ralph Elrington, Pierrot by 
Morris, “the Squeeking Punch and 
Monkey” by Barrington, “the Dancing 
Punch” by Dumont, “lately from Paris”; 
and Pasquin. 

F 20. SA: The City Wives’ Confederacy 
and “a Comic, Operatical, Pantomime 
Entertainment, never perform’d here,” 
Colombine Courtezan. Benefit Mrs. Rey- 


Benefit Fitzpatrick and 


nolds, by “particular Desire of several 
Ladies of Quality.” 
T 24. AS: The Jew of Venice and, 


“never acted here but once,” The Virgin 
Unmasked. Benefit Griffith, Frank Elring- 
ton, and Vanderbank; for the “ Entertain- 
ment of his Excellency the Lord Chancellor, 
the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 
Excheque, the Right Hon. and Hon. the 
Judges, and the rest of the Hon. Society of 
King’s Inns.” 
June 1737 

S 4. A news item announces that The 
Conscious Lovers intended for SA for 6 
June 1737 as a benefit for some gentlemen 
in distress has been put off, “the Actors 
being at the Races at Mullingar.” It also 
states that Duval, the manager, is on his way 
from London with Delane, Bridgwater, and 
Adam Hallam from Covent Garden and 
that they will perform “the next Term” at 
SA. 

S 11. In a news item from Athlone, 11 
June 1737, the Daily Gazetteer (London) 23 
June 1737 refers to the comedians named 
on 4 June 1737 and adds Henry Giffard to 
the list. It also states that “it is to be hoped 
that the Town will receive Consolation,” for 
it is “now almost inconsolable for the Ex- 


portation of Thomas Topham, a Performer 
most excellent in his Way,” who has set out 
to try his fortunes in England. 

S 18. SA: The Provoked Husband, with 
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Townly by Adam Hallam and Manly by 
Bridgwater, both from Covent Garden, 
London. 

Th 23. SA: Othello, with Othello by 
Delane, Iago by Hallam. [W. H. Grattan- 
Flood in RES, II (1926), 93, gives Julius 
Caesar for this day, but see 27 June 1737.] 

F 24. SA: The Orphan, with the “ princi- 
pal Parts by Mr. DELANE, Mr. HALLAM, 
and Mr. BRIDGWATER.” 

M 27. SA: Julius Caesar, to be 
“Reviv’d,” with Brutus by Delane, Cassius 
by Bridgwater, Antony by Hallam. The 
advertisement adds that Duval intends to 
take his company to Waterford, “being 
Engag’d to entertain the Gentlemen and 
Ladies of that Town. The English Per- 
formers accompany them thither, and he in- 
tends to open with the COMMITTEE or, 
the faithful IRISH-MAN. The Part of 
TEAGUE by Mr. Barrington.” 

Th 30. SA: Volpone, “never perform’d 
here” and “ Written by Ben Johnson,” with 
Volpone by Delane, Mosca by Hallam, and 
Corbaccio by Bridgwater. [An announce- 
ment states that the AS company “ intends 
to be at the Races at Clonwell, to Entertain 
the Nobility and Gentry of the County of 
Tipperary, with Tragedies, Comedies, and 
Farces. And at their Return from Cork 
design to Entertain the Nobility and Gentry 
at Carlow, during the time of the Races.” 


July 1737 

T 12. SA: Volpone, “that most cele- 
brated Comedy.” With “great Variety of 
Dancing”; at the “particular Desire of 
several Ladies of Quality.” 

Th 14. SA: The Spanish Fryar, with 
Torrismond by Delane, Fryar by Bridg- 
water, and The Hussar or Harlequin 
Restord. Benefit for Lewis Duval, “ Being 
particularly desir’d.” 


August 1737 
T 16. “We are inform’d, that the 
Aungier-Street Company of Comedians, 
hath Liberty from the Mayor of Carlow, to 
act there during the Time of the Races.” 


September 1737 

W 16. AS: Love for Love, “Written by 
Mr. Congreve.” With a new Prologue, and 
dancing by Moreau, Delamain, Miss 
Woffington, Pitts, and Master Pitts. ‘“ By 
their Graces the Duke and Dutchess of 
Devonshire’s Special Command.” [In a 
news item from Dublin the Daily Gazetteer 
(London) 1 October 1737 adds that the pro- 
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logue was spoken by Griffith “ with univer- 
sal Applause’ and that there was a “ splen- 
did Appearance of Nobility and Gentry.”] 

Th 22. SA: The Man’s Bewitch’d. [See 
also 29 September 1737.] 

Th 29. SA: The Custom of the Manor. 
[This play and that for 22 September 1737 
were announced in advance as “ two Divert- 
ing Comedies ” then in rehearsal, the adver- 
tisement stating that the curtain would be 
at 6:30 and that the company was resolved 
never to dismiss an audience, a statement 
usually following a period when small 
audiences had forced dismissals.] 


EMMETT L. AVERY. 


State College of Washington, 
Washington, U.S.A. 


CHRISTOPHER SMART’S ‘ ENGLISH 
BULL DOG, ‘DUTCH MASTIFF, 
AND ‘QUAIL’ 


GOME of Christopher Smart’s fables, good 

of their kind, let it be said, were pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1754 
and 1755); some were published elsewhere; 
some are said to have been printed for the 
first time by Christopher Hunter in 1791. 
The most recent “complete” edition of 
Smart’s poetry bases its text upon Hunter 
where there is no text printed in Smart’s 
lifetime... The fable of the English Bull 
Dog, Dutch Mastiff, and Quail has usually 
been considered one for which Hunter is 
the sole authority,” and his text has been 
followed, faithfully or otherwise, by later 
editors. The poem appeared, however, in 
Smart’s lifetime, and is to be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine among the poetical 
essays for December, 1758 (p. 594). An 
introductory note reads: ‘The following 
Fable, which has been handed about in 
private, was written by the ingenious Mr. 
Christopher Smart, late of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, when his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire (then Lord Hartington) was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” 
This explains the concluding lines of the 
poem with their references to Hibernia and 
to Hartington. It also permits dating the 
poem, for, being an occasional poem, it was 
written shortly after the event it celebrates. 


?Norman Callan (London, 1949), I, xv. 

?R. E. Brittain, ‘Christopher Smart in the 
Magazines,” The Library, 4th Series, XXI (March 
1941), 320-336, iists the fable’s appearance in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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Lord Hartington was 
Lieutenant of Ireland in April, 1755 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 185) and arrived 
in Dublin on May 5 (ibid., p. 235). 

The poem is interesting for a number of 
reasons. There is the matter of the text. 
Hunter’s text differs from that in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in punctuation (very 
often), spelling (I prefer the magazine’s 
“ aethereal ” to Hunter’s “ etherial” in 1. 11), 
and in some words (Il. 33-34). The most 
remarkable difference is the absence, in the 
magazine, of four lines (37-40) which appear 
in Hunter. Whether this is gross composi- 
torial inadvertence or evidence of later re- 
vision is a problem that can only be solved 
by discovery of the manuscript. A more 
important and baffling question is raised by 
the date of publication, December of 1758. 
Hunter, with a fine disregard for exact 
chronology that has been the despair of later 
editors and scholars, says vaguely that 
“ After an interval of little more than two 
years, Mr. Smart appeared to be pretty well 
restored, and was accordingly set at liberty 
[from confinement for ‘temporary aliena- 
tions of mind’]; but his mind had received 
a shock from which it never entirely 
recovered ” (I, xxii). He plainly refers to 
the end of Smart’s confinement which has 
now been established, upon evidence in the 
Jubilate Agno, as very probably in January, 
1763. But Hunter may be referring to a 
temporary release after Smart’s first two 
years of confinement. Most scholars are 
agreed that Smart’s confinement began some 
time in 1756, and the publication of the 
English Bull Dog in December, 1758 may 
possibly be interpreted as evidence of tem- 
porary and short-lived freedom. It is now 
known, thanks to the first editor of Jubilate 
Agno,* that Smart was released from St. 
Luke’s Hospital on May 11, 1758. And it 
is also known that David Garrick gave a 
benefit performance of two plays for Smart 
on February 3, 1759.* It is further remark- 
able that the earliest date in Jubilate Agno 
is August 13 [1759], the second editor of that 
poem believing that “none of it dates from 
the year spent in St. Luke’s Hospital, 1757- 
1758.”* These facts strengthen the theory of 
probable intermittent confinement in a 


appointed Lord 


193 2p 30 F. Stead, Rejoice in the Lamb (London, 

p 
G. Ainsworth and C. E. Noyes, Christopher 
Smari  ?~—~y Missouri, 1943), p. 92 _ n, 25. 
* W. H. Bond (London, 1954), p. Zi; a. 1. 
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private home and could point to a period of 
literary activity (including some revision of 
the English Bull Dog?) that may partially 
account for Smart’s readiness to publish in 
some quantity after his release early in 1763. 
I should not be too much surprised to learn 
that Smart attended the theatre on the occa- 
sion of the performance for his benefit. The 
evidence is so slight, however, that all this 
must remain extremely doubtful conjecture. 

A third matter of interest attached to the 
poem is its complimentary nature. Smart 
has been accused of “sycophantic flattery 
of the aristocracy,’ but Norman Callan, 
from whom I take the phrase, points out 
that Smart had reason to be grateful to Lord 
Barnard, inspirer of a particularly fulsome 
ode, and also possibly to the Delavals.’ I 
have been unable to discover any connection 
between Smart and Lord Hartington, and 
conclude, therefore, that the poet seized the 
opportunity, for reasons best known to him- 
self, to compliment a member of the nobility 
with a reputation for generosity. Curiously 
enough, Smart wrote an Ode to the Earl of 
Northumberland “on his being appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, presented on the 
birth-day of Lord Warkworth,” and it, like 
the English Bull Dog, was “handed about 
amongst his [Smart’s] friends for their 
private entertainment.”’ 

ARTHUR SHERBO. 


* Editor, Collected Poems, I, xx. 
* Ainsworth and Noyes, p. 133. 


SMOLLETT AND ADMIRAL BYNG 


FOR Tobias Smollett and the opponents of 

the Whig ministry, the sensational trial 
and execution of Admiral Byng during the 
Seven Years’ War provided an issue on 
which they could attack the administration. 
Even afterwards in his Complete History of 
England, in the Continuation, Smollett made 
use of the Byng affair to disparage the Whig 
ministry. 

Although he insisted that his work was 
non-partisan and objective, two very con- 
tradictory passages on Byng make question- 
able such boast. In the first, where Smollett 
wants to extend the culpability to the 
ministry, even in so far as their choice of 
an admiral to head the Minorca expedition, 
he gives the lowest possible estimate of 
Byng’s capability; he describes Byng as an 
admiral “ who had never met with any occa- 
sion to signalize his courage, and whose 
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character was not very popular in the 
navy.... 

In the second passage, describing the trial 
of Byng, it better suits Smollett’s purpose 
to portray Byng as a martyr. Accordingly, 
the qualities of Byng as an admiral are con- 
siderably improved, so that “. . . John Byng 
had from his earliest youth been trained to 
his father’s profession; and was generally 
esteemed one of the best officers in the navy, 
when he embarked in that expedition to 
Minorca, which covered his character with 
disgrace, and even exposed him to all the 
horrors of an ignominious death.” 

ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 

Long Island University. 

‘Tobias Smollett, The History of England from 
the Revolution in 1688 to the Death of George II, 


2 vols. (Phila., 1828), II, 186. 
* Ibid., Il, 256. 


DELAY IN PUBLICATION OF THE 
SECOND VOLUME OF JOSEPH 
WARTON’S ‘ESSAY ON POPE’ 


WHEN Joseph Warton permitted his pub- 

lisher, James Dodsley, to release the 
second volume of the Essay on the genius 
and writings of Pope early in the year 1782, 
he announced in the Advertisement: ‘‘ IN 
order to account for the anachronisms that 
appear in this essay, it is necessary and 
respectful to inform the reader, that this 
volume was printed, as far as the 201st page, 
above twenty years ago.” This statement 
has given rise to various speculations con- 
cerning Warton’s reasons for postponing the 
publishing of the final volume. 

The range of these attempts to explain 
the long delay may be indicated with but a 
few instances. Dr. Johnson’s remark to 
Boswell points to discouragement on War- 
ton’s part: “‘Why, Sir, I suppose he 
[Warton] finds himself a little disappointed, 
in not having been able to persuade the 
world to be of his opinion as to Pope.’ ”* 
William D. MacClintock decides that per- 
sonal difficulties intervened: “the reasons 
for the delay must be found in his absorp- 
tion in school work, in his natural sluggish- 
ness, and especially in his lack of interest in 
the poems of Pope to be treated in this 
volume.”? The fact that Warton continued 

*G. Birkbeck Hill (ed.), Boswell’s Life of John- 
son (Oxford, 1887), I, 448. 

* Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope: a history of 


the five editions (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1933), p. 22. 
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to work on this material* and stated that he 
turned out some two hundred pages “ above 
twenty years” before the 1782 publication 
scarcely bears out these interpretations of 
the situation. On the other hand, J. Kinsley 
concludes that Warton was afraid to give his 
name to the Essay in 1756 lest he jeopardize 
his future in church and school by severe 
criticism of Pope, but that by 1782 Warton’s 
reputation as scholar and critic was secure 
and the intellectual climate was favourable 
to his views.* Most recently, James Allison 
has argued that the second volume of the 
Essay was published to refute Johnson’s re- 
marks on Pope in the Lives of the poets.® 
Many attempts at explanation, however, 
seem to suggest that the postponement came 
about because Joseph Warton, realizing he 
had already antagonized Bishop Warburton 
with his first volume, did not wish further 
to alienate this influential and contentious 
friend of his brother Thomas,® in whose 
literary activities Joseph was_ keenly 
interested. 

Moreover, from the point of view of 
authors’ relations with their publishers and 
of publishers’ methods, the bibliographical 
evidence together with Warton’s statement 
presents an interesting problem. In the first 
place, there is a discrepancy in the wording 
of the title and that of the running heads. 
Although the title page bears the revised 
phrasing, Essay on the genius and writings 
of Pope, the running heads throughout the 
first edition of volume II read Essay on the 
writings and genius of Pope. This wording 
is that of the title page and running heads 
of the original edition of volume I in 1756, 
but by 1762, Warton had changed his title 
to place genius before writings for the 
second edition of volume I. On the basis 

* John Wooll, Biographical memoirs of the late 
Revd. Joseph Warton (London, 1806), p. 261, re- 
prints a letter from Dr. Robert Lowth, dated 19 
April, 1759, which indicates that Warton was 
already “fairly engaged in the 2d volume.” 

““The publication of Warton’s ‘Essay on 
rons "Modern language review, XLIV (1949), 

adie Joseph Warton’s reply to Dr. Johnson's 
Lives,’ Journal of English and Germanic philology, 
LI (1952), 186-91. 

* MacClintock, pp. 19ff., conveniently cites the 
testimony of Wooll, Alexander Chalmers, and S. W. 
Singer, to this effect. Moreover, Warburton’s 
champion, A. W. Evans, in his Warburton and 
the arburtonians (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1932), pp. 233-34, discusses the circumstances 
of the bishop’s hostility to Joseph Warton and 
strongly condemns him for disparaging his own 
brother's enthusiasttic supporter and benefactor. 
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of this difference, MacClintock is inclined 
fully to accept Warton’s statement and con- 
cludes that “ Dodsley, then, had kept these 
two hundred pages in sheets and finished the 
volume in the same format.”’ Furthermore, 
a comparison of the first two hundred pages 
of the original edition of volume II with 
the latter part of the book provides the fol- 
lowing bibliographical data: page 2C4 (the 
last page of the first portion) is evidently a 
cancel; a press-figure system is used in the 
latter part of the book, while the pages 
before 200 show no press-figures; pages after 
200 are not watermarked, but those before 
bear a watermark (probably a fleur-de-lis); 
the width between chain lines differs notice- 
ably in the paper of the two portions of the 
book; the quality of the paper itself after 
page 200 is plainly inferior to that of the 
earlier portion. 

With regard to the question of whether 
eighteenth-century publishers—and specific- 
ally the Dodsleys—were likely to keep books 
in sheets for as long as twenty years, two 
records of disastrous fires are of interest. 
The first instance suggests that long before 
Warton’s time publishers were accustomed 
to place unbound books in sheets in con- 
venient warehouses. For as Charles Knight 
notes in his Shadows of the old booksellers, 
“ At the fire of London, in 1666, the book- 
sellers dwelling about St. Paul’s lost an 
immense stock of books in quires, amount- 
ing, according to Evelyn, to 200,000 1., which 
they were accustomed to stow in the vaults 
of the metropolitan cathedral, and of other 
neighbouring churches.”* Although detailed 
and specific knowledge concerning day-to- 
day, or year-to-year, practices of the pub- 
lishing and book-selling business is not 
readily obtained, reference to another fire 
which occurred only five years after the 
appearance of Warton’s second volume of 
the Essay provides further information. In 
his Illustrations of literary history, John 
Nichols reprints a letter from the antiquary 
Michael Lort to Thomas Percy, bishop of 
Dromore, from Savile Row, dated 26 June 
1787, which states in part: 

Your friend [James] Dodsley has had 

2500 7. worth of printed paper burnt in a 

warehouse, so as to produce him when 

sold for waste only 80 /. : none of this 
insured. The chief copies were Spence’s 

‘Polymetis,’ ‘London and its environs,’ 

and a quarto ‘Geographical Account of 


” pp. 40ff.; cf. also p. 16. * London, 1865, p. 308. 
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England’; none of them much to be re- 
gretted, nor that would probably have 
produced him many four-score pounds. 


Of the three books mentioned, Polymetis is 
no doubt the best known; it went through 
three editions, 1747, 1755, and 1774. The 
other two were apparently produced in the 
sixties, at about the same time that the early 
portion of Warton’s Essay, Il, may have 
been run off.’ 

In view of these facts, it would seem 
reasonable to conclude that the prolonged 
delay in the appearance of volume II of the 
Essay was brought about largely by Joseph 
Warton’s regard for his younger brother's 
future. Had he pursued his task diligently 
and published without concern for the con- 
sequences, Bishop Hurd might not have 
succeeded in his efforts to suppress Bishop 
Warburton’s strong reply, which would 
doubtless have brought about complete 
estrangement between Thomas Warton and 
the friend who was to be his powerful ally 
mor more than two decades.’® But it is evi- 
dent that Joseph Warton was seldom un- 
aware of the animosities or criticisms which 
his writings could stimulate, as shown by his 
swift denial of any attempt to impugn 
Hogarth’s artistic powers,’’ and by his quiet 
acceptance of the revisions to the Dedication 
suggested in James Grainger’s paper in the 
Monthly Review.’* Mindful of the signifi- 


° Full titles of these two books are as follows: 
London and its environs described. Containing an 
account of whatever is most remarkable for gran- 
deur, elegance, curiosity or use, in the city and in 
the country twenty miles round it. Comprehending 
also whatever is most material in the history and 
antiquities of this great metropollis. Decorated and 
illustrated. ... London. Printed for R. & J. Dods- 
ley, 1761. England illustrated, or a compendium 
of the natural history, peosraphy, “ - aphy, and 
antiquities, ecclesiastical and civil, of England and 
Wales. With maps of the several counties, and 
engravings. . . . London. Printed for R. & J. 
Dodsley, 1764. 

*°Cf. Evans, pp. 233-34. 

“Wooll, pp. 43-44, recounts the story of the 
artist’s taking offence at Warton’s observation that 
Hogarth falsely mixed serious subject matter with 
ludicrous detail in his ‘“‘ Preaching of St. Paul ’’ and 
‘“‘Pharaoh’s daughter,” of Hogarth’s retaliation by 
putting Warton into one of his satiric prints, and 
of Warton’s apologetic explanation in the next two 
editions of volume I, 1762 and 1772. 

1 Hoyt Trowbridge, * ‘Joseph Warton’s classifica- 
tion of English poets,” Modern language notes, LI 
(1936), 515ff., first pointed out the precise similarit 
of Warton’s changes. in his classification of Engli 
poets to the reviewer's criticisms: Trowbridge notes 
| a Warton took suggestions for each change from 

he review by Dr. Grainger in the Monthly review, 
XIV (1756), "528. 54; XV (1756), 52-78. 
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cance of Warburton’s death in 1779 and like- 
wise of the delicate circumstances, we may 
assume that Warton was able to persuade 
the Dodsleys to hold the first two hundred 
pages of his second volume in the warehouse 
where they stored their unbound books and 
not to release them for publication until 
1782, when some “twenty years” had 


passed. GEORGE BALDWIN SCHICK. 
Purdue University, 
Indiana. 


EDMUND BURKE’S BURIAL PLACE 


“"PHERE is a curious but well-authenti- 
cated report,” writes Professor Thomas 
W. Copeland in his interesting book, Our 
Eminent Friend, “ about Burke’s burial. His 
bones are not under the slab which marks 
them in Beaconsfield church. They are not 
even in the same coffin in which they were 
originally buried. By his own direction they 
were first put in a wooden coffin but later 
transferred to a leaden one placed in a 
different spot. Burke did not wish it to be 
known exactly where he was buried. He 
feared that the French revolutionaries, if 
they triumphed in England, might dig up 
and dishonour his corpse.”* On first read- 
ing this anecdote, one is inclined to dismiss 
it as a melodramatic legend, a piece of 
macabre thought-up by someone whose 
imagination, like Burke’s, was inflamed by 
the French Revolution. But the report is, 
as Copeland points out, “ well-authenti- 
cated”, and it is true, as new evidence here 
offered will show, that Burke did ask to be 
protected, even after his death, from possible 
French enemies. One of the sources found 
by Copeland is a writer of an article entitled, 
“The Grave of Edmund Burke.” This 
writer said, “It may not be known that 
Edmund Burke is not buried in Beaconsfield 
Church at the spot indicated by the inscribed 
slab. An old resident informs me that when 
the church was restored many years ago, he 
saw the coffins of Edmund Burke, his son 
and his brother under one of the arches 
separating the nave from the aisle, and that 
Edmund Burke wished the place of his in- 
terment to be kept secret for fear of desecra- 
tion by French revolutionists.”* Copeland 
also found evidence among the unpublished 
papers of L. J. Mitford who made the fol- 
*Our Eminent Friend, Edmund Burke (New 
Haven, 1949), p. 90. 
* Notes and Queries, CXLIX, 80. 
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lowing notes: “ Burke buried in a wooden 
coffin. Afraid the French should find his 
body; his bones moved from that coffin to 
a leaden one later.”* These witnesses appear 
sufficiently trustworthy to make the story of 
Burke’s fears a convincing one. And, in- 
deed, it can make us hesitant for the 
moment as to Burke’s sanity.‘ 

But while a great deal of Burke’s 
behaviour during his lifetime impressed his 
own contemporaries as strange, and still re- 
quires of us some explanation, this unusual 
request can be dismissed as the fears of a 
very sick man at the brink of death. The 
fact is that Burke did request to have a 
secret burial place, but he made this request 
three days before he died when his mind 
was temporarily affected from suffering and 
exhaustion. He had been ill for six months. 
As early as January 16, 1797, Burke’s rela- 
tive Nagle, who was in constant attendance, 
wrote to Windham that Burke’s condition 
was alarming.’ From the correspondence 
of Burke’s physicians we learn that he could 
not retain foods and that he had to be given 
opiates.* His body was wasting, and finally, 
on July 6, just three days before his death, 
after having endured months of physical tor- 
ture and having been sustained by opiates, 
Burke’s mind gave way. Woodford, who 
had joined Nagle in his vigils, wrote to 
Windham on that day, “ Nagle has had a 
private conversation with him, so extra- 
ordinary that I think it shows something like 
wandering & as if his head was going. .. . 
The conversation I allude to, was relative to 
his Burial—which he wished to be unknown, 
the spot unmarked, separate from his son 
wife and brother on Account of the French 
Revolutionists. Nagle told him that he 
should not consider this as his last Direc- 
tions unless he again repeated them to- 
morrow—nor does he mean to say anything 
of them if Mr. Burke (sic) death should 
happen without anything further being said 
by him on the subject—-He mentioned ‘ All 
the Gravell take out of the grave,’ that he 
might not swell & was _ otherwise 
incoherent.”’ 

The question that remains to be answered 

* British Museum, Add. Mss. 32566. 

“Copeland, op. cit., p. 90. But Copeland in his 
essay, “‘ The Little Dogs and All,” is convinced of 
br “sovereign strength of” Burke’s “ reason”. 

em, 

* British Museum, Add. Mss. 37843.131. 

* British Museum, Add. Mss. 37843.143 and 


others in this series. 
’ British Museum, Add. Mss. 37843.195. 
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is whether or not Burke repeated his wish 
the following day. If he did, then, 
apparently, Nagle would feel himself obliged 
to comply with it; if not, Nagle planned to 
ignore it. The evidence is uncertain. No 
clear and unqualified report exists in the 
correspondence of Nagle or Woodford to 
make it indisputable that Burke once again 
said he wished a secret burial. But then, 
would it have been decent for Nagle to let 
such a story circulate? He might let it go 
as far as his companion of the moment, 
Woodford; but he would very likely tell him 
to keep the matter to himself. Woodford, 
however, under the stress of excitement, had 
already told the story to Windham. Wind- 
ham would be curious, and not to mention 
the sequel at all would arouse his suspicions. 
Or possibly, Nagle, in order not to arouse 
Woodford’s suspicions, put him off with a 
vague report. At any rate, on the 7th, here 
is what Woodford wrote to Windham, “ In 
mentioning his Funeral he said, he supposed 
nobody would care about it, Windham may 
perhaps attend it, & King and Woodford.”* 
This is evidently what Nagle had told him, 
but whether Nagle also told him not to give 
Windham the complete conversation must 
remain conjectural. 

At any rate, Burke did discuss his funeral 
on the day following his first talk with Nagle 
on this subject. It looks very much as if 
Nagle had said that a secret funeral was out 
of the realm of possibility in view of the 
anticipated attendance of Burke’s many 
friends. If that were said, then Burke’s 
reply was in effect, “Oh, just two or three 
of my most intimate friends will attend.” At 
least, from what we know from the sources 
mentioned by Copeland, a secret burial did 
take place; and the chances are that Wood- 
ford had only quoted a fragment of Burke’s 
conversation, or perhaps had only been 
given a fragment. We are left to wonder 
whether the actual funeral procession, 
attended by Burke’s close political associates, 
as well as by his relations, was a mere form, 
or whether he was buried on that occasion 
and later disinterred. According to Mit- 
ford’s account, the latter is what must have 
happened, and one or two of the towns- 
people who helped in the affair later gave 
this strange story the currency it sub- 
sequently received. BERTRAM D. SARASON. 

North Haven, 

Conn., U.S.A. 
* British Museum, Add. Mss. 37843.199. 
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THE DIARY OF CHARLES 
BRIETZCKE, 1761 


Sun. Ist. Feb. A rainy Mg. so I staid at 
Home, went to Chapel in aftern. & walkd in 
the garden & sat at Home the rest of this 
Day, My Mor & Mrs. Armitage drank Tea 
at Mrs. Craddock. 


Mon. 2nd. Walker arrived from abroad 
who told me S' John Gresham was landed 
from Germany & might be at home to Night 
of which I sent Lady Gresham Notice. The 
Mail was very troublesome as I could get no 
decypher till the Time I could have done it 
in if I had them at first, did not get Home 
to Dinner till past 4, & at 5 at work again, 
such is our Usage; but here is Our pay £2. 
fine indeed. its very odd Jack don’t come 
nor write, if I hear Nothing by to Morrow 
Night I shall be alarmed. 


Tue. 3rd. Mr. Martheille dined with us, I 
had a wretched Night with a Pain in my 
Forefinger, which Mr. Larpent & all said, 
was the Gout, I could not write, it was so 
swell’d & painfull. took a Turn in the Green 
Park where I bow’d to Mrs. Garrick, I do 
not see Miss Ash there now, I fear She is 
ill. was a little while at the Office this Evg. 
from whence we dispatched Bullock the 
Messenger to Germany, gave my Granr. a 
Bottle with Salts. 


Wed. 4th. I had a Lr. from Bror. Jack yes’ 
who is still in Suspence about his being re- 
leaved, Benjamin began at Deal; took a 
Walk in the Park with Mr. Axten which was 
very pleasant & sat at Home all the Evg., 
gave Mr. Axten a little Paper. 


Thur. Sth. Mr. Potenger took me into his 
Room today & was sorry to hear I had the 
Gout, I walkd this lovely fine Mg. round 
Kensington Gardens, in going there I met 
Mr. Monkton then Mr , & walkd 
with Mr. Farrel, cald at Mr. Elliots this 
Evg. where I was much surprized to hear 
he had been seized with a Fit of the Palsy 
last TuesY Mg. but Mrs. Horton said he was 
somewhat better, as well as Mrs. Lorphelin. 


Frid. 6th. drank Tea at Mr. Martheille’s 
where I met a great many Ladies, and was 
as easy in my Mind as I generally am, but 
when I went to my Office found a Lr. from 
Jack, acquainting that Mr. Cox the agent 
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had refused acceptance of a Bill of his for 
40£, this Lr. shocked me vastly, & I set down 
& wrote to Him as well as my distracted 
Spirits would permit, tho’ in fact it surprized 
me I did not read half the Letter; I fear’d 
all was not right by his Delay in not coming, 
but I could never have thought of his run- 
ning such damn’d Lengths as he has, & I fear 
the fatal Consequences of it particularly as 
he is ordered upon the Expedition under 
Hodgson’s Command now fitting out. I did 
not tell my Mor of it to Night, as I was not 
willing to disturb her Peace of Mind. Miss 
Carson’s Mother is mentioned in today’s 
Papers to have died last Wed’. 


Sat. 7th. Had a wretched Night, after the 
Receipt of that Letter of Wretchedness & 
of Misery from Jack, Left it with Caroline 
to give my Mor who I fear will be distracted 
about It; it is very unpardonable in Him to 
have behaved thus after the Warning & 
Example his Br. should have been to Him, 
& particularly the Distress he knows it must 
have brought on the Family already, to dissi- 
pate my Chagrin I went from the Office at 
12, with Mr. Wright into the City Called 
at Mr. Trevelyan’s but he was out we staid 
in the City till past 3, & meet the Mr. Jeye’s 
at a Coffee House, I went Home to Dinner 
(which I dreaded after this vast disagreeable 
affair) & found my Mor had been with Mr. 
Shidgell Mr. Cox’s Clerk but I know not 
what is to be done, till he is a little more 
particular; Oh. this is too much for one, 
after G’s Behaviour, the Wretchedness he 
has committed, but God presides over all 
& orders every Thing as his great Wisdom 
directs, & We must submit. I wrote this 
Evg. to Jack, to send in a Detail of His 
whole Distress in order if possible to assist 
Him, but I really fear it is out of our Powers, 
that He has pushed things too far, to make 
them meet again, to think of the disagreable 
Time we shall have at Home, in Suspence 
& Fears upon his acct. is enough to distract 
them, as Mr. Moran had got an order for 
my Mor. to go to Mackleans new Play, 
Nancy went as my Mor could not, & I see 
her Home from thence. It was better for 
her going poor Girl, than to stay at Home 
& hear all the agreable Talks upon this vile 
Fellow’s Behaviour, they had like to have 
flung somebody into the Pitt for damning 
the Play I was asked by Mr. Boyle & others 
to be of a Party to damn It, but I did not 
chose to go, however I had better have gone 
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& got knocked on the Head at once, better 
than living under such Horrors & Dreads as 
Our Wretches occasion. 


Sun. 8th. Feb. Rise dejected & go to Bed 
the same, tho’ after Chappel I walkd in the 
Park with Piggot to dissipate Sorrow & after 
dinner went to the Foundling & Bedford 
Coffee House where I see Pigot, but it is a 
false Pleasure nothing like a little Ease & 
solid Principal. 


Mon. 9th. No Lr. from that Wretch Jack; 
Our House is like a House of Penitence 
Nothing but Sorrowful Looks & heavy 
Hearts for this Wretch who behaves intoller- 
able indeed, neither writing neither coming, 
nor doing Anything to mitigate it, & I told 
Him to Night in my Lr. it is impossible to 
assist Him if He will be so damnd reserved & 
sly, & keep all his Wickedness to Himself, I 
tremble for the Consequence of such a 
Behaviour. 


Tue. 10th. My Mor. & Grandr. are as well 
as can be expected in the disagreable 
wretched affair; it makes us all very 
miserable. 


Wed. 11th. At the Distance Jack is off from 
us we know not how to act, as He is made 
up of Lies Poor Wretch, I pity Him if that 
would do. 


Thur. 12th. Recd. a Lr. from Jack which 
was by no means satisfactory so They advise 
that I shall go down to see what He is doing 
as there will be no End of waiting the 
Arrival of the Posts & then only to have 
Lies which is horrible indeed if I am better 
I go to Dover to Morrow or next Day. 


Fir. 13th. A Fast Day, to implore the Bless- 
ing of God on Our Arms by Sea & Land. 
After Chapel, went to the Office, where Mr. 
Larpent had been instead of going to 
Church, If a Man can thus omit his Duty 
to God, I should not wonder at his rude Be- 
haviour to me when I went & spoke to Him 
about my going to Dover, He said Every 
Body went & came & did what they please, 
I ask’d Him if He meant that at me, as for 
Other People I could not answer; it is better 
not arguing with such a Brute so I accord- 
ingly went to Mr. Potenger who said by all 
Means I might go, & hoped I was able, of 
which indeed I am not very capable, but I 
do it, as I don’t only think it best but to 
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oblige my Grandr. & Mor. who thinks the 
same went to Chapel again before Dinner 
& Mrs. Hoskins drank Tea with Us, Mrs. 
Armitage always does ever since She has 
been with us. 


Sat. 14th. Feb. My Mor & Caroline calld 
me up at 5 when I had some Coffee & set 
out for the Golden Cross! at 6. We break- 
fasted at 9 at Dartford which is 13 Miles, 
& dined at 12 at Rochester. I was sick 
after breakfast; but my dinner set me up 
again the Gentn (an Irishman) who came 
from London with me, left the Coach at 6 
in the Evg. got to Canterbury, which is 16 
miles from Dover from whence I got into a 
Post Chaise (of their own providing) & after 
travelling over a large Barren Heath for 
about 7 or 8 Miles (calld Barham Downs) & 
about 9 more of Chalk etc. I got safe to 
Dover, had not the Moon shone, it would 
have been very disagreable; I got a Soldier 
at the Antwerp to show me the Way up to 
the Castle, where with the greatest Difficulty 
I arrived, for I never went up such a Preci- 
pice in my Life & I feared I never shd 
have reached the summit for I really had 
like to have been blown away, when I had 
surmounted all these Difficulties which were 
almost too much for me after such a Jour- 
ney, I met with Jack at the Mess Room, who 
was neither sorry, nor glad nor surprized 
to see me; we went Home to his Room 
where we supp’d during which I began a 
little Lecture upon his Follies & Indis- 
cretions, but I could perceive Nothing 
would move such an insensible & ungrateful 
Wretch; I told Him that as Things were 
brought to such a Crisis, my Mor. had pre- 
vailed on me to come down in order if 
possible to put Him in a Situation, that he 
might be able to leave the Place & not broke 
for Neglect of Duty; I said all that I could 
think off, & at last He confessed there was 
only the 40£ Note which had been refused 
Acceptance at Mr. Cox’s, & which He had 
gave his Note for to a Mr. Adams, a Tavern 
Man in the Town, & which He said would 
pay all his Debts I was sorry to find in Him 
such a Brute for He never enquired how his 
Mor. or any of the Family did. I had some 
Eggs for Supper but He would not eat any 
Thing; all that I could get from Him to 
Night was, his keeping a Horse & putting his 
servant into Livery. I could perceive in the 
general Lights I could find out that His 


*Nelson’s monument is now on this spot. 
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Head is turned with Pride & Impudence, I 
am sure I wish myself well Home again, & 
that I had finished this disagreable Embassy, 
if it can be done, for there is no acting 
properly among so many Lies & Intricacies; 
I lay in Jack’s Bed & he in one of the 
officer’s. 


Sun. 15th. up at 7, I could not sleep one 
Hour all Night for the Wind, I never heard 
it so much except on board Ship, I went to 
take a walk on the Parade in the Castle, 
but the Wind blew me against the Wall & 
had like to have blown me away. Jack & I 
breakfasted with Capt. Vipond of the 14th. 
we drest & paid Major Corneille (the 
Comm** Officer at present) a Visit who was 
mighty civil, we then went to the Antwerp 
& settled about the Note with Mr. Adams, 
Jack gave Him a fresh Drat upon Mr. Cox 
& I wrote to Him to accept it; we dined with 
Capt. Whitfield (of the 14th.) & his Lady & 
Miss Tongue, & a Capt. Brander of the 
Hampshire Militia, & Mr. Hall the Surgeon 
of the 14th. They were very civil & Jack 
rattled a good deal Major Corneille said to 
me that Jack was not yet properly reliev’d 
so He wrote to the Adjutant Kindersley 
upon this subject. we drank Tea & supped 
at Mr. Whitfields & lay at the Antwerp to 
Night, as it rained a good deal. 


Mon. 16th. Feb. I breakfasted at Capt. 
Whitfields, & Mrs. Whitfield Miss Tongue 
got into Our Post Chaise & I rode —§ Whit- 
field’s Horse up to the Castle where I got 
into the Chaise, Jack Capt. Whitfield 
Brander etc. rode on horse back, & after a 
very pleasant Journey as it was a most fine 
charming Day we arrived at Deal about 2, 
where I was introduced to Capt. Gibbons & 
Sir Wm. Bennet of the Hampshire Militia 
Capt.s. Carey & Meard (of the 14th.) & their 
Ladys, & other Gent" of the Militia & we 
all dined together at the after dinner 
had Tea & Coffee, then played Cards & 
went to Supper, but I can’t say it was at all 
agreable to me, tho’ after Supper it was 
better for we got a Fiddle but the poor Boy 
could not play upon it. Capt. Carey was 
by this Time very drunk, we danced a little, 
& about 1 the Ladies retired I sat down & 
we finished a large Bowl of Punch, Capt. 
Godfrey of the Hampshire Militia displeased 
Capt. Brander with some Story he was tell- 
ing & the others pulled Him by the Nose 
Capt. Meard got up & spoke very much to 
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the purpose, that he was sorry it was incum- 
bent in Him as the oldest Officer in CoY to 
put Them both under Arrest, Capt. Gibbons 
then spoke & hoped it might be made up 
without, & I desired the same, that as we met 
happily together we might part the same, 
which we seemingly did about 4. in the 
Room we supped we had a noble View of 
the Downs, & the Waves beating against 
one another at Moonlight made an agreable 
Prospect, such a one as it is worth going 
to Deal to see almost, we all went to Bed 
almost Mellow. 


Tue. 17th. Got up at 9. washed & shaved 
myself & went down to the Ladies & break- 
fasted with whom we walked out a little it 
was a fine Day & the Downs afford a noble 
Prospect such Weather, about 11 we took 
Our Leave of all the Gents. of the Militia & 
Mrs. Whitfield Miss Tongue & I got into 
Our Post Chaise & were attended by a 
numerous sight of Officers on all sides, Our 
Journey was very pleasant, but I was alittle 
fatigued with last Nights dull Entertainment 
for it was not as clever as it might have 
been not having a Man that could play the 
Violin. We got to Dover about 2 & dined 
at Capt. Whitfields He & I after Dinner 
walk’d out to the Rope Walk at the End of 
the Town which commands a good Prospect 
of the Castle on one side & the Sea on the 
other, we chatted there a little upon Jack’s 
Behaviour, He told me he was very much 
liked by Every Body, but that He was rather 
too Goodnatured, He told me too of Miss 
Willis his Favorite who a Capt. had known, 
we returned & drank Tea with Mrs. Whit- 
field, who seems very civil to Jack (He told 
me Himself that He was to Her what they 
call chiche (Boy) meaning her Gallant, & I 
don’t doubt but He has spent a pretty deal 
of Money in post Chaises, Assemblies etc. to 
attend her about, which no Doubt will 
recommend any Body; The greater Fool a 
Man the better he’s liked, at least among 
the Women, I supped there & went up to 
my Bror’s Bed in the Castle, as Clarkson 
came to fetch me. 


18th. Feb. Wed. Breakfasted with Mr. Hall 
& see the Regiment mustered, when Jack 
came I went on the Parade & see the Major 
(& Capts. Meard & Carey) who invited me 
to dine with Him, I made my Excuses to 
the Major that I had not done it before, 
as I had been at Deal. As Jack received a 
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Lr. last night from Adjt. Kindersley to re- 
pair to Woolwich I thought of going to 
Morrow Mg. early, but as they had promised 
Jack a Dance before he left Dover & as it 
was impossible to settle any Thing, with 
some Persuasion I put it off; tho’ I began to 
prepare & overlook Jacks Things, when I 
never see so much Confusion & Irregularity 
anywhere as in his Things, all the Letters 
that we had wrote after his last disagreable 
affair were laying in his Box with the Key 
in it, which his Servant might look into any 
hour of the Day, this vex’d me a good deal, 
particularly after all that has been said to 
Him upon this Subject. I was a good deal 
interrupted as I was overhauling his Things 
by the Officers continually coming in to the 
Room, & it was always with the utmost 
difficulty I could write to my Mor. which I 
did last Sunday Mg. & today, but so bad & 
such a Scrawl hardly legible upon my Word 
I was hardly capable of expressing myself 
upon such a disagreable Subject. About 2 
Jack & I went to the Mess Room where we 
dined with Mrs. Carey & Mrs. Buere, & all 
the Officers of the 14th. after Dinner Jack 
an Officer & I went down to the Town to 
bring up Mrs. Whitfield but She was gone 
before we got there, we returned & drank 
Tea in Capt. Viponds Room, & I held Mrs. 
Whitfield’s Bag Purse, Jack left me in the 
Town but came up afterwards, tho’ I had 
made such a Fuss about his leaving the Key 
in his Trunk where all his Lrs. & Papers 
were, still it was the same to Night. about 
9 we went & supped in the Mess Room after 
which we had a Dance, Jack was engaged 
to Mrs. Whitfield as She said, & I danced 
with Miss Tongue. I have been able to see 
a good deal of Envy & Jealousy between 
Mrs. Whitfield & Mrs. Carey, Capt. Whit- 
field hinted to me Yes’ that Mrs. Carey is 
a little jealous of his Wifes speaking to her 
Husband, who was drunk again to Night & 
playing the Fool a good deal, at Dinner He 
made his Wife cry, such is the Humanity of 
a Gentleman that drinks; But before we had 
quite done, to cut my Story short Mrs. Carey 
calld Mrs. Whitfield a common Strumpet & 
repeated it so that She might hear it, upon 
my Word this Behaviour may do for Dover 
Castle or Soldiers Wives but I can’t say but 
it was very disagreable to my Ears, & 
finished bad, But I must remark upon the 
whole, I see a great Want of Behaviour in 
most of the Officers (as well as their Wives) 
for I thought we should have had 2 or 3 
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Duels, such high Words passed we danced 
till about 3, & the Heroines walkd down the 
Hill to Town where they live, as a great fog 
was abroad I went to my little Field Bed; I 
was a good deal tired as I was up till 4 
yes’ Mg. 


Thur. 19th. Jack promised to come & 
breakfast with Mr. Hall, but we breakfasted 
without Him, & I waited for Him im- 
patiently in order that we might begin pack- 
ing up but He never came so between 12 & 
1 I sent Clerkson down to the Town to look 
for Him, who returned & said He was 
coming, but at 2 He never came, so I went 
down to look myself but could not find 
him, I was much alarmed when I did not 
find at the Castle neither & sent Clerkson 
with a Lr. to Him to tell that whether He 
came or no, I should stay no longer than 
to Morrow Mg. & set off then without fail, 
Clerkson came back & told me, he said he 
was coming, but that He had order’d his 
Horse; This alarmed me prodigiously & I 
believe his Man thought all was not right 
neither. I was very much vexed indeed, as 
it was but yes’ I found out that I must draw 
for more Money to pay his Debts as the 40£ 
- would by no means be sufficient. In going 
to the Town, I asked Clerkson what he 
thought of it, & told Him I look upon Him 
as an Honest Man, & hoped He would tell 
me what He knew about It, He said, his 
Masr. had always used him well, that he 
could say Nothing (if he knew it) but that 
He really did not, I importuned Him a good 
deal to tell me what He knew, at last He 
said, He believed his Masr. had been im- 
posed upon at cocking, but he was’nt sure, 
that others as well as Him, had observed 
they were all hard upon his Masr. he said 
he knew of Nothing else, except the Lawyer 
(meaning the which Capt. Heard 
settled for Him, & which convinced me as 
his Man said, that they all impose upon Him, 
for they were many others concerned in this 
Affair, & really They were not the aggres- 
sors, but the Townspeople attacked them 
first, & finding they were not prosecuted, 
turned the Tables upon & prosecuted them 
for an Assault of which poor foolish Jack 
was One, as he was not wounded (for Capt. 
Vipond of 14th. Regt. who was with Him 
had his Skull fractured almost) & obliged 
to pay £2. & 10d. for Release etc. In this 
disagreable Dilemma (frighted to Death 
about his Horse being ordered, his not 
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coming to me from 9 to 3, & his Man telling 
me of the cocking made me suspect there 
was a Debt that none of us could pay) I got 
to the Antwerp by 3, & there I found Him 
the same insensible ungrateful Wretch as 
ever, I asked Him about ordering his Horse, 
he said it was to ride up to the Castle with, 
but as I suspected every Thing he said & 
every Body, so I was determined not to trust 
Him out of my Sight any more, & to bring 
him to Town if possible, I got 20£ more of 
Mr. Adams for a Drat. upon my Mor. & 
without any Dinner was obliged to walk in 
the Rain up to the Castle, I think I was 
never in a more wretched Way, & his Cruelty 
to keep me so late in the day & then to be 
told to pack up every Thing in Disorder; 
but he did not care a farthing if none of Us 
ever eat any more Dinner, for I am sure if 
We are to support Him in such Extrava- 
gance & Irregularity in which I found every 
Thing we shall not have Bread Ourselves. 
I paid Mr. O’Hara his Sert & what other 
Debts He had which came to about 30£ 
more than the Note that He said would pay 
all, & we packed up & settled every Thing by 
9. when we took Leave of the Comm‘ 
Officer & the rest of the Officers of the 14th. 
& went down to Town, & went & took Our 
Leave of Mrs. Whitfield (who we should 
have drank Tea with) but were obliged to 
be packing up instead of doing it in the 
Mg. which was one of the most disagreable 
I ever had. We supped at the Antwerp & 
Mr. Ford of the Hampshire Militia who 
dined with Us at Deal, sat & talked with 
Us after supper, till near 1. 


Frid. 20th. Feb. We got up again at 3, took 
Leave of Mr. Adams (who gave me a Hare) 
& set off; it was a fine Moonlight Night & 
glad was I to be gone tho’ I had found 
Things not so well, neither did I expect it; 
glad was I to get Him off the Premises at 
any Rate, I slept going over Barham Downs 
& the best Part of the Remainder of the 
Night, about 9 got to Sydenham & break- 
fasted, & at 2 to Dartford where we dined, 
I said there I would go on to Woolwich 
with Him He said He would go if I did & 
behav’d very impolitely indeed very cruel 
for I only meant to serve him, so I said 
little more to Him the rest of the Way, he 
had a Guinea at that Inn & paid his Passage 
at Shooters Hill where He got out; & I went 
on to London & arrived safe at Old Somer- 
set by about 7 very happy to be got Home 
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to my own Bed for I am sure I have not 
slept 3 Hours together one Night since I left 
Town. as Mr. Crisp was there I did not go 
in to my Grandr., but my Mor. came out to 
me, I had some Tea & Supper & went to 
Bed. 


Sat. 21st. Feb. Rested well last Night after 
my disagreable & fatiguing Journey, I break- 
fasted with my Grandr. & talked over the 
agreable affair, which will be an _ inex- 
haustible Entertainment for Us for some 
Time to come. I drest & went to the Office, 
where I found 4 Dutch Mails in, & was 
obliged to begin decyphering immediately, 
which was very disagreable, I found there 
was a Hurry for the Lord Lieut War's about 
which My Ld. had sent down a Huffy Note 
I was writing till 12 to Night which was a 
pretty breaking into Business, but such is 
the Nature of my sweet Office. 


Sun. 22nd. As it rained I sat at Home this 
Mg. & went to the Chapel & walkd in the 
Garden in the after" in the Evg. my Mor. & 
Nancy drank Tea at Mrs Ways & I took a 
Walk & to Bed early. 


Mon. 23rd. Office full of Business as usual, 
calld at Mrs. Lorphelins & heard Coll. Elliot 
was better, & She herself, she told me about 
the Lr. I wrote to Mrs. Prince, & so I am 
to write another tomorrow Night. Mr. 
Wright & I staid till near 12 writing fair 
Dra‘s for the Kg. but I fear it will not make 
us a Jot earlier to Morrow Night Mr. Morin 
gives in to the Bad Hours too much. 


Tue. 24th. Good news from P. Ferdinand. 
Left my Watch at Mr. Strigels which I over- 
wound at Deal, bow’d to Miss Ash on Lord 
Godolphin’s Bench; Mr. Noble attended for 
Himself to Night & wrote something for the 
first Time since his illness tho’ Mr. Shad- 
well & Wright seem to think He will quit the 
Office as he has taken the House at Denham 
& bought Land etc. I have not heard from 
Jack yet, & am in Doubt whether He did 
go to Woolwich, if He did not, I can’t help 
it, I can do no more tho’ we were draghting 
last Night we staid till 12. 


Wed. 25th. Sent for Robinson the Barber, 
but Nobody came, I had my Hair cut at Mr. 
Wright’s Lodging, went & fetched my Watch 
from Mr. Strigels but did not go to Lady 
Harrington about her speaking to Genl Con- 
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way’ to be his Secry. as I intended; Indeed 
I have not much Hopes from her now I am 
sure tis a Wonder She did what She has. 
My Mor. stept into my Office this Mg. to 
who, I gave a Lr. I had just received from 
Jack at Woolwich where He is officer of the 
Week. Stept in at Covent Garden to Night 
but no Coy. was there of any Consequence, 
not well enough to pay their 5s. & 3.6d. as 
it was to Night, drank Tea at the Bedford 
where Count Corkscrew hoped I was well 
etc. as I was going Mr. Larpent came with 
some War's which I put off till tomorrow 
Mg. & went & supped at Mr. Noble’s with 
Mr. Wright upon oysters & some excellent 
Port Wine I did not get to Bed till 1. 


Thur. 26th. Up at 7 & at Work at the 
Office which is hard after the late Hours we 
have every Night & we receive such orders 
from my Ld. that it is impossible to make 
them out, to Names or Places, nor Nothing 
that’s proper; in short I am surprized we do 
any Business at all, there is so much irregu- 
larity, breakfasted heartily at Mr. Noble’s & 
by then I went Home had had 7 Hours Work 
this Mg. which with 4 in the Ev. is a good 
Day’s Work. 


Frid. 27th. My Ld. & Mr. Frazer (who Mr. 
Larpent says always writes My Lds Com- 
mands sent down a very laconick Ans’ to 
the Sheriff Principel Warr's that were pre- 
pared according to my Lds immediate 
Order !! these are unnecessary. and indeed 
I think it is very much to give us so much 
Trouble for Nothing, but upon my Word 
My Ld. thinks no more of Us than of his 
Horses, nor so much Neither perhaps. I 
am employed from Mg. to Night with the 
Idleness & Absence of one or t’other. Met 
Mr. Burghall who told me Geo is come 
from in the after" met Miss Wood 
Miss Butchers etc. & walkd with them to 
Charing Cross, drank Tea at Mrs. Lor- 
phelin’s who is much better as well as Mr. 
Elliot. 


Sat. 28th. The 40£ Note due today which 
Jack drew when I was at Dover was paid, 
but He has carried Things so far I know not 
where they can all be paid, Miss Borgard 
dined & drank Tea with Us & we paid Miss 
Ways a Visit I went to my Office, where Mr. 


* General Conway succeeded to command of the 
troops in Germany in place of the Marquis of 
Granby. 
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Wright does not chose to speak to me, I am 
sure as I knew he was in the wrong about 
the sending for me up Stairs to tell me 
about my Business I don’t care a farthing, 
whether he does or no, I won’t give up my 
Reason (what little I have at least) to any 
Body I was somewhat Angry with Him in 
our arguing together, & indeed he deserved 
that, as he seemed to think I had told a Lye 
about the writing one of the Sheriff Princi- 
pals, which I told Him nor no Body could 
charge me in any Justice with, & that I 
would not be told so by any Body till I 
had forfeited my Word. Met Miss Walker 
& her Mamma this Mg. & walkd with them 
to Cranbourn Alley. 


Communicated by Miss ELMA M. HAILeEY. 
(To be continued) 


KNIGHT, IRELAND, STEEVENS, AND 
THE SHAKESPEARE TESTAMENT 


"THE name of George Steevens (1736-1800) 

evokes a mottled impression, wherein 
monumental scholarly achievements are dis- 
figured with the droppings of an unenviable 
reputation. Steevens’ notorious hoaxes— 
upon Richard Gough, upon John Collins 
and Richard Amner—were certainly not 
criminal in nature. There is indeed some- 
thing irresistibly comical about them; and I 
cannot but believe that the hot irritation 
they aroused was due in large measure to 
Steevens’ unclubbable temperament. ‘“ Mr. 
Steevens °"—these are the words of a friend 
and admirer—* was unfortunately a person 
who took a very marked delight in ruffling 
the complacency of others.” (James Boaden, 
An Inquiry Into the Authenticity of Various 
Pictures and Prints . . ., London, 1824, 
p. 68.) 

For whatever combination of reasons, and 
whether he merited it or not, Steevens did 
manage to acquire a most sinister fame. 
Accusations, sometimes ingenious, often 
vehemently sincere, not infrequently irre- 
sponsible, were discharged against him by 
the sniper-critics. He was quite groundlessly 
suspected of having a share in the Ireland 
forgeries. To him was ascribed the execu- 


tion of the fabricated George Peele letter: 
and what evidence, other than Steevens’ 
reputation, can have prompted Isaac Disraeli 
to make that ascription? 

Joseph Hunter provides us with a vivid 
Hunter early 


illustration of the practice. 
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challenged the authenticity of J. -Payne 
Collier’s Shakespearean “discoveries” at 
Bridgewater House; but, significantly ignor- 
ing the logical suspect, he levelled his finger 
instead at the shade of Shakespeare-dom’s 
familiar whipping-boy. The documents, 
argued Hunter, had “ very much the appear- 
ance of papers such as those with which 
Steevens, in the perversity of his humour, 
was accustomed to abuse the enthusiasm of 
his Shakespearean friends, and to perplex the 
judgment of the more knowing.” (Joseph 
Hunter, New Illustrations of the Life, 
Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare, 
London, Vol. I, p. 73.) 

With these facts in mind, let us turn our 
attention to a critical statement wherein 
Charles Knight accuses someone, unnamed 
but fully and clearly described, of two im- 
postures. The allusion is by no means 
*‘ veiled,” And the writer obviously feels that 
his readers will recognize it. This is the 
statement: 

“We doubt exceedingly whether Jordan 
fabricated the one or the other [i.e. John 
Shakespeare’s Catholic Testament of Faith 
or the spurious drawing of New Place, both 
of which appeared in Malone’s 1790 edition 
of Shakespeare]; but there was a man who 
was quite capable of prompting both im- 
positions, and of carrying them through; one 
upon whom the suspicion of fabricating 
Shakespearean documents strongly rested in 
his lifetime; one who would have rejoiced 
with the most malignant satisfaction in 
hoaxing a rival editor. We need not name 
him.” (Charles Knight, William Shake- 
speare, A Biography, London, 1843, p. 49. 
My italics.) 

If in that last sentence the name of 
Steevens had been given, not a word of the 
preceding description need have been altered. 
Conversely, it is impossible to name any 
other editor of the eighteenth century to 
whom Knight’s word could have applied 
without a Procrustean hewing, rearrange- 
ment, or distortion of the text. Compare 
the quotation with these sentences: ‘ 

“ Steevens had a pettifogging mind, with- 
out a particle of lofty feeling, without 
imagination, without even a logical appre- 
hension of the small questions to which he 
applied himself. . . . He very often attacked, 
under a mask, those with whom he mixed in 
intimate companionship; till at last his name 
became a byword for meanness and malig- 
nity. .. . He retired for fifteen years from 
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the editorship of Shakspere, to recreate him- 
self in the usual way in which such minds 
find diversion—by anonymous attacks upon 
his literary contemporaries.” (Charles 
Knight, Studies in Shakespeare, London, 
1849, p. 550.) 

The similarity of the two characteriza- 
tions is, I think, sufficiently evident. In both 
places Knight meant Steevens. 

Of course Knight’s suspicion of Steevens 
in connection with the Shakespeare Testa- 
ment and the New Place illustration has no 
weight unless supported by facts. Knight 
had no facts, his accusation was as ground- 
less as Hunter’s, and, in fine, there is no 
apparent cause to associate Steevens with 
either document. But thus much explica- 
tion in settling the meaning of a minor allu- 
sion has been deemed necessary for another 
reason. Let the reader examine the follow- 
ing three passages: 

John Pym Yeatman, The Gentle Shak- 
spere; A Vindication, London, 1896, p. 201: 
“Knight speculates as to the monster who 
invented it [the Shakespeare Testament], but 
he acquits John Jordan [sic] of having done 
so. .. . He seems to point to Dr. [sic] Ire- 
land as the probable culprit, but he has yet 
to show how it could possibly advance his 
views—or anyone’s views.” 

John Henry De Groot, The Shakespeares 
And ‘‘ The Old Faith,” New York, 1946, p. 
95: “Knight cryptically accuses ‘a rival 
editor.” . . . Must he not mean William 
{Henry] Ireland?” 

Heinrich Mutschmann and Karl Wenters- 
dorf, Shakespeare and Catholicism, New 
York, 1952, p. 395: “It is less clear who was 
responsible for forging the first two and a 
half articles of the Jordan text: suspicion 
falls most naturally on the antiquary him- 
self, though they quite possibly originated 

*The carelessness evident inthis passage is 
typical. Yeatman, to whom Malone is ‘‘a mere 
quack ” (p. 292), wishes to defend John Jordan— 

Rect despised Jordan whom the Malones and 
the Halliwells do nothing but abuse” (p. 191)—but 
the reader will be less likely to notice Jordan’s 
defence than he will the capricious spelling of 
Jordan’s name, On one page it appears six times, 
correctly, as ‘“‘ Jordan” P. 291); on another (p. 
289) it is given twice as * Jordon.” P. 290 con- 
tains both “Jordan” and “Jordon”; “ Jordans” 
—used to indicate the possessive form, but with- 
out the customary apostrophe—appears on p. 290 
(twice), and again on p. 294. In at least one in- 
stance (p. 201), “ Jordon ” and “ Jordan’s” are 
found in the same sentence. 

“This book,” asserts Yeatman, “has taken me 


just three weeks to write.” (p. vii.) Moi, je le crois 
Sans peine. 
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with William Henry Ireland, a contemporary 
of Jordan, and author of numerous Shake- 
speare fabrications.” 

Yeatman either forgot or did not under- 
stand that Knight’s unnamed person was an 
editor, being furthermore one who had been 
suspected, not convicted, of other Shake- 
speare fabrications. Disregarding such 
hints, he seems to have fixed at length upon 
the name most widely known in connection 
with Shakespearean forgery at the close of 
the eighteenth century, though it does not 
appear that Yeatman knew very much about 
the person behind that name. “Dr. Ire- 
land” is decidedly ambiguous. Samuel or 
William Henry? Neither, of course, was 
ever “ Dr. Ireland.” 

De Groot, more specific than Yeatman, 
risks a conjecture on William Henry. 
Mutschmann and Wentersdorf, enormously 
indebted as they are to De Groot for 
material on the Shakespeare Testament, 
cannot forbear to add an embellishment or 
two—with fatal results. “Ireland,” they 
inform us, was “a contemporary of Jordan.” 
It takes no great perspicacity to recognize 
that information of this sort does not 
necessarily imply independent research on 
the part of Mutschmann and Wentersdorf. 
One follows their reasoning: Ireland, in 
order to be suspected by Knight, must have 
been a contemporary of Jordan. 

In a broad sense Ireland was Jordan’s 
contemporary, though hardly his exact con- 
temporary: Jordan was the elder by 31 years 
(Jordan 1746-1809, Ireland 1777-1835). Be 
it noted, however, that Jreland was born 
seven years after the discovery of the Shake- 
speare Testament, and was only 13 years’ 
old at the time of its publication. 

So the dead hand of Anachronism falls 
upon the shoulder of each of our critics, 
albeit with differing effects. De Groot’s 
error is a venial one. But the case is altered 
with Mutschmann and Wentersdorf. De 
Groot’s simple question of “ Must he not 
mean William Ireland?” suffers in their 
hands a vile sea-change whereby we are 
blandly informed that the forged portion of 

* The extraordinary discoveries of Herbert Thurs- 
tion, S.J., prove the Testament to be based on a 
Catholic “original, and prove no less conclusively 
that its first leaf was forged. That leaf contained 
“the first two and a half articles” of which the 
pe here speak. See The Month, V. 45, p. 1-19, 

118, 487-502; Dublin Review, V. 173, 
. nh 176. ” Bee views on a closely related matter, 


see Father Thurston’s article ‘‘ Shakespeare, 
Religion of” in the Catholic Encyclopaedia. 
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the Shakespeare Testament “ quite possibly 
originated with William MHenry Ireland. 
..” Quite possibly! The sheer delicious 
absurdity of that grave qualifying phrase 
renders further comment superfluous. 


LEONARD SCHWARTZSTEIN. 
New York. 


EARLY BANKING IN SUFFOLK 
(Continued from page 30) 


"THE Harwich Bank is said to have been 

founded in 1780, though one authority 
places the date at least ten years later. The 
first definite appearance of the bank is not 
until 1810. It is likely that it was founded 
by John Cobbold and Anthony Cox.”* 


In 1751 Harwich was a small but well- 
built and populous town, with a good mari- 
time trade. Thomas Cobbold (1718-1767) 
was a brewer at Harwich until in 1746 he 
found it more convenient to open another 
brewery in Ipswich. In 1784 Messrs. Cob- 
bold & Cox were described as “ Brewers and 
Agents to the Packet Boats”. Presumably 
the brewery provided the capital and the 
trade connection with Holland created the 
need for a bank. In 1794 Charles Cox was 
also Vice Consul for Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark and the Hanse Towns as well as being 
an agent. In this year Anthony Cox of 
Harwich (who was presumably his son) 
married the daughter of a Mr. Nunn of 
Manningtree. This seems to have brought 
a connection with the Hadleigh and Man- 
ningtree banks.’° 


At some later date the Cobbolds seems to 
have withdrawn from the bank. In 1810, 
when some its notes were stolen, the firm 
name was Bridges & Co. The Bridges seem 
to have arrived in Harwich towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. In 1782 John and 
George Bridges were dealers in coke and 
cinders in Sudbury. In 1795 George Bridges 
& Son were in the same trade at Mistley, 
Manningtree and district. The earliest 
ledger of the firm is dated 1811 and then 
Anthony Cox was still the head of the bank. 
At this date (and probably from the very 
beginning) the London agents of the Har- 


28 J.1.B. 1906, Vol. XXVII, p. 320, Miller Christie, 
The History of Banks and Banking in Essex. 

** Bailey’s Directory, Part IV, 1784. U.B.D., 1794, 
Vol. iii. p. 261. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1794, 
Vol. 64. p. 575. 
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wich Bank were Messrs. Williams Deacon 
& Co. of Birchin Lane.*° 

On the 18th April, 1812, a partnership was 
arranged between George Bridges, Anthony 
Cox and Peter Godfrey, and the banks at 
Manningtree and Hadleigh were amalga- 
mated with the Harwich Bank. This part- 
nership came to an end on the 21st October, 
1815, probably because of the death of 
George Bridges. Peter Godfrey left all 
three banks, and the business at Harwich 
was continued by Anthony Cox and Henry 
Nunn. In 1819 the London agents were 
Messrs. Fry & Chapman. This change may 
have come about in 1815 with the change in 
the partnership since at the later date Fry 
& Chapman’s bank were also the agents for 
the Mistley & Manningtree Bank.*! 

The partnership continued until the 16th 
June, 1823, when the partners became 
Anthony Cox and John  Beddingfield 
Knocker. A cancelled £1 note for this 
period still exists. Their office was in Quay 
Street, and they were again drawing on 
Williams & Co. (who continued as their 
agents until the end of the separate exis- 
tence of the bank). On the 19th January, 
1834, the name became Cox, Knocker & 
Co., and on the 12th June, 1835, it became 
Cox & Son. From this it would appear that 
Anthony Cox had been joined by his son, 
Anthony in 1834 and J. B. Knocker had 
withdrawn in 1835.*? 

On the 15th October, 1839, the connection 
with the Cobbolds was renewed, and the 
firm name became Cox, Cobbold & Co. 
Presumably Anthony Cox senior had died. 
The name of the new partner does not 
appear, but it was probably John Chevallier 
Cobbold (1797-1882). He was the grandson 
of Thomas Cobbold, the founder of the 
Harwich Bank, and was at this time a part- 
ner in the Ipswich Bank of Messrs. Bacon 
Cobbold & Co. The note issue in the early 
part of 1844 was £5,788. It varied consider- 
ably. At the end of 1844 it was as low 
as £4,360, and in January 1860 it was as 
high as £6,241. From this time onwards 
this bank felt the competition of outside 
banks; the note issue fell from £3,245 in 
1881 to £1,812 in 1890. At some (unknown) 
date the bank was joined by Felix Thornley 


_" 21.7.1810, 6.7.1782, 5.13.1795. J.1.B., 1906, 


” i. I. B., 1906, p. 322. I.J., 14.10.1815. Gye, 1819. 
Pigot, 1822-23. 

2 J.1.B. 1906, p. 322,329. T. Twigg, % cit., a, 
J.1.B., 1919, Vol. XL. p. 288. Courier, 20.6. 1835 
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Cobbold (1841-1909), a son of J. C. Cob- 
bold. In his will, F. T. Cobbold left his 
interest in the Harwich Bank to his nephew 
Herbert Jervis White Jervis. Herbert Jervis 
had been brought up in the Ipswich Bank 
and as far back as 1887 had been attending 
to the Harwich business. 


However, the Harwich Bank was acquired 
by the Ipswich Bank on the Ist January, 
1893, and the name became Bacon, Cob- 
bold, Tollemache & Co. Six years later it 
became Bacon, Cobbold & Co., when the 
Hon. D. A. Tollemache left this bank to 
join Oakes’ Bank in Bury St. Edmunds. 
Harwich town spread into the growing 
suburb of Dovercourt and the Harwich 
Bank opened an office there in 1904. The 
bank was bought by the Capital & Counties 
Bank in 1905 and became part of Lloyds 
Bank Ltd., in 1918.*° 


Hadleigh in 1751 was described as a toler- 
ably well-built town that was generally dirty 
because it lay in a river valley. There seems 
to have been no bank until the end of the 
century, but in 1779 John Hall, a money 
scrivener of Hadleigh was listed as a bank- 
rupt. In 1799 the Manningtree & Mistley 
Bank of John Bridges, Wilson, Marratt? & 
Bridges opened the Hadleigh Bank. In 
1812, through a Peter Godfrey who seems to 
have been a partner in the Hadleigh Bank, 
the Hadleigh and Manningtree & Mistley 
Banks were joined. This firm lasted for 
only three years. 


The Harwich Bank continued under 
Messrs. Cox and Nunn, but the Hadleigh 
and Manningtree business was sold to 
Alexander & Co., in 1815. In 1817 Messrs. 
Alexanders, Spooner & Co., were accepting 
Bank Dollars at their Hadleigh office. 
About this time they were drawing on 
Messrs. Fry & Chapman in London; when 
these agents failed their place was taken 
by the bank of Barnett, Hoare & Co. During 
these years the population was growing 
steadily, and its industries, malting, corn 
milling and yarn spinning were expanding. 
In 1836 when the Eastern Counties Rail- 


4 James Marratt, a banker of Manningtree, was 
married in 1790. John Marrat, also a banker, was 
one of the first directors of the Essex & Suffolk 
Insurance Soc. in 1802. Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1790, Vol. IX. p. 955. Daw, B. A Fire Office .. . 
1802-1952, London, 1952. 

* J.1.B., 1906, p. 329 footnote, 330. London 
Gazette 1844-90. Lloyds Bank Limited, Head 
Office, note book of F. T. Cobbold. 
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way was promoted the Alexanders were 
taking subscriptions at the Hadleigh Bank. 
This bank continued in Hadleigh (first as 
part of Gurneys bank and then as part of 
Barclays Bank) throughout the century. 
Among the customers of this bank was Mrs. 
Corder, better known as Maria Marten. She 
visited the bank to deposit some money at 
the end of April 1828, a few days before her 
husband murdered her and buried her in the 
Red Barn at Polstead.** 


It has been suggested that Peter Godfrey 
also joined the Colchester Bank of Messrs. 
Mills, Bawtree & Co. This bank had been 
founded about 1800 or 1801 by John Mills, 
a Colchester tea merchant and Twinings the 
London tea merchants. In 1820 Mills & 
Co., had an office in Church Street, Had- 
leigh, drawing on Hankeys & Co., in 
London. In 1882 the firm name was Mills, 
Nunn, Bawtree & Nunn, and in 1848-51 it 
was Mills, Bawtree, Errington, Bawtree & 
Haddock. By 1855 the firm name had be- 
come Mills, Bawtree, Errington, Bawtree & 
Co., and the office was in Queen Street. For 
a few years the manager, William Grim- 
wade, was a partner in the firm, but he seems 
to have returned to his position as manager. 
The bank of Mills, Bawtree & Co., grew 
until it had branches at Witham, Kelvedon, 
Clacton-on-Sea, and Walton on the Naze as 
well as Hadleigh. It collapsed suddenly in 
December 1891, leaving Gurneys’ as the 
only bank in Hadleigh.** 


When Henry Nunn left the Harwich Bank 
in 1815, he seems to have continued his bank 
in Manningtree. It was still in existence in 
1828. Soon after 1853 Nunn Mills & Co. 
of Manningtree were taken over by the 
London & County Bank. At that time the 
partners were Thomas W. Nunn of Law- 
ford House and Carrington Nunn of Little 
Bromley Hall. The former was related to 
the Coxes, the bankers at Harwich. The 
London & County Bank continued the 
business until about 1898 when the bank 


© The railway connection with Ipswich was not, 
however, completed until 1847. 

** Whately, op. cit., Vol. I, 1751. I.J., 8.5.1779, 
14.10.1815. $.C., 11.1.1817, 3.5.1828. Pigot’s Essex 
Directory, 1823-4. Pigot, 1839. White, 1844. Keene, 
1826. Bath Directory, 1829. 

6 J.1.B., 1906, Vol. XXVIII, p.321. Essex Review, 
Vol. I., No. I. pp. 4-6, 1892. Gloucestershire Direc- 
tory, R. Gell & T. Bradshaw, 1820. Keene, 1826. 
Hy nag 1839. White, 1844, 1855. S.C., 
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was closed and the business was then trans- 
ferred to the Colchester branch.** 

In the eighteenth century Sudbury was a 
flourishing town standing on the River Stour 
which had been made navigable from Man- 
ningtree up to the town. It had a trade in 
perpetuanas, says, serges and other cloths. 
In 1797 there was in Sudbury the banking 
firm of Fenn & Addison. For many years 
Thomas Fenn had been General Receiver of 
the Land Tax, and John Addison was a 
maltster and manufacturer of buntings 
crape and says. A subscription of £5. 5. 0. 
suggests that Addison was fairly prosperous. 
towards the cost of a man-of-war in 1782 
Fenn’s contribution of £50 emphasises the 
profitability of the Receivership. In 1797, 
during the crisis over the stoppage of cash 
payments, this bank found itself in difficul- 
ties. They applied to Messrs. Oakes & Son 
of Bury St. Edmunds for accommodation, 
but they were refused help at the latter bank. 
Mr. Addison died or retired from the bank 
and his place was taken by George Brown 
of the Bury Bank of Sparrow, Brown & Co.! 
It is not clear when this happened. In 
1809-11 the name was given as Fenn & Co. 
In 1822 it was Sparrow, Brown, Fenn & Co. 
In 1828 the name of the bank was Brown, 
Fenn & Co. 

Robert Bevan of Oakes & Son of Bury 
was acquainted with Mr. Fenn and became 
a partner in this bank. In 1829 Mr. James 
Oakes died at Bury, George Brown retired, 
and the Sudbury Bank became a branch of 
the Bury Bank, and the office was moved 
from North Street to the house on Market 
Hill. By a Deed of Co-partnership of the 
31st December, 1829, Sudbury was taken 
over by H. J. Oakes, Robert Bevan, George 
Moor, and David Hanbury. The branch 
was managed by David Hanbury who con- 
tributed £6,666. 13. 4. to the capital of 
£50,000: he lived in the bank house.*’ 

This bank was issuing its own notes. 
There exists a £10 note for 1830 signed by 
D. Hanbury, who, as has already been men- 
tioned, died suddenly in 1836. In 1839 the 
firm name was Oakes, Bevan, Moor & 
Bevan, W. R. Bevan having been admitted 


t This bank stopped payment in March and April 
1826. S.C. 4/3/1826, 25/3/1826. 

** Kent’s London Directory, 1828. J.1.B., 1906, 
Vol. XXVII._ p. 329. 

*? U.B.D., Vol. IV, p. 509, 1798. Bailey, 1784. 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., Head Office. Pigot, 1822-3. Bath 
oa” 1829. Holden’s Triennial Directory, 
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to the partnership to manage Sudbury and 
the agency at Clare: the firm name re- 
mained unchanged for sixteen years. In 
1855 H. J. Oakes and George Moor retired 
and the style of the Sudbury Bank became 
Oakes, Bevan & Co. The bank was joined 
by the Hon. Mortimer Tollemache in 1895 
and by the Hon. Douglas Tollemache in 
1899. Although this bank had many part- 
ners in common with the Bury bank it was 
a separate firm. In 1898 one of the Sudbury 
firm, Reginald Bevan asked in vain to be 
admitted to the Bury partnership.** In due 
course this bank became part of the Capital 
& Counties Bank, A. G. E. Jones. 


(To be continued) 


** Lloyds Bank Ltd. Bury St. Edmunds, Pigot, 
1839. White, 1855. Lloyds Bank Ltd., Head Office. 


ABRIDGEMENTS OF SMOLLETT 
FOR CHILDREN 


RECISE information on the dates of the 

first British editions of juvenile abridge- 
ments of major eighteenth-century novels 
is very scanty. Abridgments of Robinson 
Crusoe, Joseph Andrews, Tom _ Jones, 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison 
are listed in Charles Welsh’s A Bookseller 
of the Last Century, and Mr. Percy Muir in 
attractive English Children’s Books 1600- 
1900, 1954, refers to juvenile adaptations of 
Richardson and furnishes an illustration of 
the title-page of Pamela, printed for F. New- 
bery, London, in 1769. 

To any list of juveniles printed in 
England, 1700-1800, must be added 
Smollett’s Roderick Random, and _ very 
probably, his Peregrine Pickle. My copy of 
Roderick Random, London, 1776, has the 
following title-page: 

The Comical Adventures of Roderick 

Random and his Friend Strap, With their 

Voyage to South America, &c. Adorned 

with curious Copper-Plates. London: 

Printed for H. Turpin, at No. 104, 

St. John’s-Street, West-Smithfield. 1776. 

And sold by J. Bew, No. 28, and Fielding 

and Walker, No. 20, in Pater-noster- 

Row; and S. Chandler, No. 1, Holborn- 

Bars. [Price Bound Sixpence.] 

This copy consists of 119 pages in 24m 
plus Turpin’s list of new books on p. [120] 
and contains 6 copper-plates, including the 
frontispiece. 
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Whether or not this is the first British 
edition of Roderick Random made palatable 
for children is not certain. The text of this 
book was reprinted in Philadelphia in 1810, 
published “by D. Hogan, No. 249 High 
Street, Dobelbower, printer, 33 Almond 
Street.” The edition or editions of Roderick 
Random issued earlier in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, by Isaiah Thomas had, in seems, a 
variant title-page, and possibly a different 
text, which I have not examined. Informa- 
tion to this effect is found in William H. 
Whitmore’s introduction to The Original 
Mother Goose’s Melody as first issued by 
John Newbery of London about A.D. 1760 
Albany [New York], 1889. Herein, Whit- 
more cited from Isaiah Thomas’ imprint of 
The Picture Exhibition, Worcester, 1788, 
Thomas’ advertisements of Roderick Ran- 
dom and also of Peregrine Pickle. It is most 
probable that Thomas’ imprint of Peregrine 
Pickle abridged, c. 1788, was based on an 
earlier British version similar to the 1776 
edition of Roderick Random printed for 
Turpin. Does anyone know of such an 
edition of Peregrine Pickle? 


Lewis M. Knapp. 
Colorado College. 


BYRON AND LAMARTINE 


WHEN Le Dernier Chant du Peélerinage 

d’Harold was first published in 1825 
an outspoken and colourful Catholic critic, 
Ferdinand, Baron d’Eckstein, remarked that 
through it Lamartine emerged as the Chris- 
tian writer of an era of hope while Byron 
appeared as the poet of an age already 
dead.” 

Many commentators, however, criticized 
the sequel to Childe Harold for its in- 
feriority to the original as well as for its 
treatment of an irreligious theme and lack 
of sincerity. A columnist in the Globe 
tersely discussed Lamartine as a writer out 
of place in his own century while Byron 
“était essentiellement de son époque.”? 
Still the general reaction of the time was 
that, despite its deficiencies in style, the 
poem was a true representation of Byron, or 
in the words of the Annales, ““On retrouve 
ici lord Byron tout entier.’”* 


‘Ferdinand, Baron d’Eckstein, Le Catholique 
(16 vols, Paris: 1826-9), III, 314-316. 

*René Bray, La Chronologie du Romantisme 
(Paris: Boivin, 1932), p. 152. 
*Ibid., p. 152. 
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The popularity that Childe Harold en- 
joyed in France was undoubtedly the chief 
factor in inspiring Lamartine to undertake 
the writing of a sequel, particularly when 
after the English poet’s death in Greece there 
was universal mourning among French 
admirers as well as English. 

He had already dedicated L’Homme to 
Byron in the Méditations poétiques of 1820. 
Thus the Dernier Chant constituted a final 
tribute to his English contemporary. 

Lanson has concluded that, despite 
Lamartine’s claims, there is only scant evi- 
dence in favour of a chance meeting between 
the two in Geneva in 1816. In fact, prior 
to 1818 we find no signs of any definite 
interest on his part in Byron. The furore 
caused by the English poet’s reputation in 
Parisian circles probably inspired the com- 
position of L’Homme,* where Lamartine, 
although appealing to his fellow writer to 
adopt a more reverent attitude towards God, 
still remains awed by his genius: 

Qui que tu sois, Byron, bon ou fatal génie, 

J’aime de tes concerts la sauvage harmonie. . . .° 

Later in Le Dernier Chant Lamartine 
again decries Harold’s lack of faith, a per- 
sonification of Byron’s unbelief. The 
audacious sceptic is portrayed employing 
several titles with which to address, some- 
what scornfully, an unknown deity: 

Toi dont le nom sublime a changé tant de fois, 

Dieu, Jéhovah, Sauveur, Destin, qui que tu sois!* 

The French poet had himself previously 
resorted on two occasions to an eclectic’s 
prayer when speaking to the Creator. In 
La Priére God was envisioned as the “ Ame 
de l’univers, Dieu, pére, créateur,”’ while 
in Le Désespoir there was manifested 
already Lamartine’s personal distrust in a 
nameless God: 

De quel nom te nommer, 6 fatale puissance? 

Qu’on t’appelle Destin, Nature, Providence. . . .* 

Although critics at the time only saw in 
Le Dernier Chant a reflection of Byron’s 
irreligion, it is nevertheless significant that 
Harold’s meditations on the universe and its 
Maker constitute an attitude already adopted 
by Lamartine. In 1825 he was undergoing 
a period of transition in his thinking. The 


‘Alphonse de Lamartine, Méditations Poétiques, 
ed. Gustave Lanson (2 vols., Paris: Hachette, 1915), 


I, 19- 

5 Ibid., p. 26. 

*Le Dernier Chant du Pélerinage d’Harold 
(Paris: Hachette, 1869), p. 277. 

’ Méditations Poétiques, I, 157. 

*Ibid., 157. 
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scepticism of Byron, a figure he always 
found fascinating, might well have caused 
Lamartine to turn from the fold of ortho- 
doxy, at the very moment when apparently 
engaged in an effort to submit the recal- 
citrant Englishman to a _ posthumous 
conversion. 

Some scholars have subsequently seen in 
Le Dernier Chant an important phase in the 
development of his thinking. The years 
immediately following do show us a new 
Lamartine, who espouses a more liberal con- 
cept of religion, a viewpoint for which 
Harold’s heretical utterances serve in a sense 
as a preface. The perspective afforded by 
time gives greater meaning to what was 
originally considered merely a slavish imita- 
tion of Byron’s unbelief. 

C. M. LOMBARD. 


*See M. Citoleux, La Poésie ou au 
X1Xe Siécle (Paris: Plon, 1906), R. itehouse, 
Life of Lamartine (2 vols., New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1918). 


KEATS AND SANDYS 


HE indebtedness of parts of Keats’s 
Endymion to Sandys’s translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses was noted by E. de 
Selincourt, in the notes to his edition of 
Keats’s poems, as long ago as 1905. He 
there drew attention to Keats’s use of Ovid’s 
tale of Glaucus «nd Scylla (Sandys, XIII. 
905-end; XIV. 1-75) in the Glaucus episode 
of Endymion, Ill. 187-709. He failed to 
notice, however, that in this episode Keats 
also uses later parts of Sandys’s Meta- 
morphoses, Book XIV, transferring incidents 
in other stories to his own story of Glaucus, 
already greatly changed from the original. 
Ovid tells, for example (or rather, allows 
her to tell in her own person, as Keats does 
Glaucus), the story of the Sybil who, wooed 
by Phoebus, was offered by him whatever 
she wished and who, picking up a heap of 
sand, chose to have 
as many birth-dayes as my hand 
Contained graines. 
(137-8.) 

She forgot, however, to ask also for youth 
along with them, so that, having repulsed 
Phoebus, she must now live out a thousand 
years, ever wasting more and more: 

Seaven ages have I liv’d, and live I must 

Till yeares have equalled those graines of dust. 


Three hundred Harvests consummate the summe, 
Three hundred Vintages. 
(144-7.) 
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This was the punishment meted out to 
Glaucus by Circe in Endymion: 

But live and wither, cripple and still breathe 

Ten hundred years: which gone, I then bequeath 

Thy fragile bones to unknown burial. 

(IIT. 595-7.) 
There is nothing of this in Ovid’s story of 
Glaucus, where Circe, unable to destroy 
Glaucus, since he is already a god, revenges 
herself on Scylla. 

The story of Circe and Ulysses is told in 
Sandys at XIV, 247 sq. Since Keats is 
evidently writing with this book in mind, it 
seems likely that in his account of Circe he 
drew upon this, as well as upon Odyssey, 
Book X. His description of Circe’s trans- 
formation of her lovers into beasts owes 
most, however, to certain passages in the 
story of another of her victims, Picus. This 
has the forest setting which Keats chooses 
as a background for Glaucus’s discovery of 
Circe’s sorceries. The transformation of 
Picus’s followers is described in the same 
“horrific ” detail as the scene which Keats’s 
Glaucus witnesses: 


She sprinkles them with juyce of wicked might. 

From Erebus and Chaos conjures Night, 

With all her Gods; and Hecate intreats 

With tedious mumblings. Woods forsake their 
seates, 

Their Jeaves looke pale, Hearbs blush with drops 


of gore, 

Earth one, oo howle, rooks horcely seeme 

Vpon the tainted ground black Serpents slide ; 

And through the aire unbodied Spirits glide. 

Frighted with terrors, as they trembling stand, 

She strokes their wondering faces with her wand: 

Forthwith the shapes of salvage beasts invest 

Their former formes ; not one his owne possest. 

(Met. XIV. 403-14.) 

Compare with this Endymion III. 480-531, 
with its blood-curdling (or would-be blood- 
curdling) account of the groanings, the 
“sound of moan, an agony of sound ”, that 
struck fear into Glaucus as he wandered 
through the woods, before he stumbled upon 
the dreadful scene in time to see Circe in 
the act of “ whisking ” a branch of poisoned 
mistletoe before the eyes of her victims. 

The description of the lions drawing the 
chariot of Cybele in Endymion II. 643-7 is 
based, as De Selincourt noticed, on the 
description of the lions in Sandys’s Ovid, 
Book X. The explanation of their appear- 
ance in Keats’s poem at this point lies, per- 
haps, in the fact that in the Metamorphoses 
Venus tells this story (of the metamorphosis 
of Atlanta and Hippomenes into the lions) 
to Adonis; Endymion sees them shortly after 
his encounter with Venus and Adonis. 
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Finally, I do not think it has been noticed 
that Keats’s sonnet on the Human Seasons 
was probably inspired by Ovid’s lines on 
the four reasons of man. (Sandys XV. 
200-16.) These refer, of course, to the age, 
not to the mind, of man. It is noteworthy 
that the passage (sixteen lines long) has itself 
something of the self-containedness of a 
sonnet. It has a sententious opening couplet 
rather like Keats’s, and achieves something 
of the same bleak finality by closing with a 
single couplet on winter. A minor point of 
resemblance is Sandys’s “lustie youth” (of 
summer), Keats’s “lusty Spring.” I quote 
the passage in full. 

Doth not the image of our age appeare 

In the successive quarters of the Yeare? 

The Spring-tide, tender ; sucking Infancie 

Resembling: then the juycefull blade sprouts 


high ; 
Though tender, weake; yet hope to Plough-men 


All things omy flourish : flowers the gaudie fields 

With colours paint: no vertue yet in leaves. 

Then following Summer greater strength receives : 

A lustie Youth: no age more strength acquires, 

More fruitfull, or more burning in desires. 

Maturer Autumne, heat of Youth alaid, 

The sober meane twixt youth and age more staid. 

And temperate, in Summer’s waine repaires : 

His reverent temples sprinkled with gray | haires. 

Then comes old Winter, void of all delight, 

With trembling steps ; his head or bal’d, or white. 
JOAN GRUNDY. 

The University, 


Liverpool. 


THE CONCORD CLUB 


JN his edition of The Journals of Bronson 
Alcott (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1938, p. 325), Odell Shepard transcribes the 

entry for January 11, 1860, as follows: 

CONCORD CLUB 
1860 

Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, Channing, 
Wasson, Sanborn and Hawthorn, which 


comes to [six] persons. Opened once a 

week for conversations, without form, and 

from 7 till 10 in the evening, at private 
houses. 
A footnote to this entry reads: 

The words “and Hawthorn” are 
written in pencil, as an afterthought, and 
the word “six” is deleted and “7” 
inserted. 

Although Alcott’s script is exceedingly 
difficult to read at times, especially in those 
volumes of his journal, such as this one, 
which are merely unrevised first-drafts and 
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rough notes, the correct reading of this pas- 
sage is clearly: 
CONCORD CLUB 
1860 
Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, Channing, 

Wasson, Sanborn and Hawthorn when he 

comes 7 persons. Opened once a week 

for Conversations, without form, and 

and from 7 till 10 in the evening at private 

houses.* 
The words “ and Hawthorn when he comes ” 
are in pencil, and, as Shepard notes, “ six ” 
has been crossed out in favour of “ 7.” 

This correction is not intended to be, as 
it may seem, a trivial criticism of what is 
justly considered an outstanding scholarly 
work. Rather, it serves to modify the im- 
plication of the editor’s transcription and 
footnote that Hawthorne was “an after- 
thought” with Alcott. It is obvious that 
Hawthorne’s name was a later addition to 
the list. However, at the time Alcott was 
writing the entry in his journal, Hawthorne 
was across the Atlantic and was not to re- 
turn to Concord until June 28, 1860, nearly 
six months later. The entry seems, there- 
fore, to provide evidence, not that Haw- 
thorne was “an afterthought” with Alcott, 
but that Alcott was looking forward to 
Hawthorne’s return to Concord after an 
absence of seven years and to his participa- 
tion in regular, though formless, meetings 
with some of his eminent Concord 


neighbours. JoHN C. BRODERICK. 
The University of Texas. 


*Alcott MS Diary, XXXV, 21, in Concord 
(Mass.) Public Library. Quoted with the permis- 
sion of the owner, Mr. F. Wolsey Pratt. 

*A more suitable candidate for “ afterthought” 
is Frank Sanborn, as suggested by Alcott’s first 
mention of the club nine days earlier (Alcott MS 
Diary, XXXV, 6): “I. . . pass an hour at 
Thoreaus and take tea there. Also at Mr. Brooks. 
Something is said of some Conversations here. 
The Thoreaus and Mr. Brooks think a good com- 
pany may be gathered. Also we talk of a Club of 
Emerson, Thoreau, Wasson, Channing and myself, 
perhaps C. Allen, to meet weekly for Conversa- 
oo 


PORTRAITS OF VICTORIAN 
CELEBRITIES 

IN the Enthoven collection at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum are to be found 
many cartes de visite photographs of players 
of the Victorian stage. Until the coming of 
picture postcards some fifty or sixty years 
ago, they had a great sale in London. They 
were printed, I think, direct from the nega- 
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tives (on this I should be glad of an expert 
opinion), and as with the photographs of 
the same period to be found in old family 
albums, probably gave a much more life-like 
portrait than much of the expert photo- 
graphy of to-day. A number of these 
photographs, the gift of a member of an old 
theatrical family, herself an actress of con- 
siderable repute, are greatly cherished by 
me. Most of them bear the imprint of the 
London Stereoscopic Photographic Com- 
pany of Regent Street where the business 
was continued until well on in the present 
century. Others are from the studios of 
Elliott and Fry of Baker Street, and Walker 
and Sons of Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, and some bear the names and 
addresses of photographers in Dublin, Bel- 
fast and Edinburgh. They included photo- 
graphs of Irving as Matthias in ‘the Bells’, 
and in private dress (with moustache), Buck- 
stone, Barry Sullivan, Henry Compton, 
Robson (who according to William Archer 
was a great comedian), Sothern, Mrs 
Kendal when Madge Robertson (artfully 
concealing her features behind an open fan), 
Squire Bancroft (as a young man, auto- 
graphed Sydney Bancroft, the Christian 
name he used in early days on the stage) and 
Lady Bancroft (one in plain dress when she 
was Marie Wilson, and another as Lady 
Teazle, a black boy standing beside her). 
There is also a photograph, later in date, of 
Maud Branscombe, to whom in his early 
days in London Barrie professed to have 
lost his heart. I think that this collection 
could be found duplicated in the treasure 
chests which have descended to other old 
playgoers. 

Besides these photographs, I have another 
and regrettably much smaller collection of 
photographs of literary celebrities— 
Thackeray, a tall figure standing beside a 
draped pillar, Archbishop Tait, in episcopal 
costume including voluminous lawn sleeves, 
wearing a mortar board (a mitre was un- 
known to him), Ruskin, Tennyson, Froude, 
and Arthur Sullivan (“copyright photo- 
graphs from life” by John G. Murdoch of 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow). Could 
not some of the public libraries in central 
London make collections of these photo- 
graphs? Their interest and value is great 
and will increase as the years go on. Per- 
haps such a scheme has already been 
adopted by some chief librarian. 

R. 
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Readers’ Queries 





ARLY CHESHIRE SEALS.—In the 
Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Vol. 101, an 
account is given of the history of the Corn- 
wall-Legh and Egerton Leigh families, where 
there is a question regarding the name of 
Candelan. This name is found in Cheshire 
as a surname between 1297-c. 1318, where 
a Richard Candelan is found as a witness to 
several deeds. Firstly, to a deed by John 
the Goldsmith of Chester to William de 
Danecastre, dated 25th March 1297,' and in 
1316 or 1318 in a deed of Henry Peckull, 
carpenter, and Margaret his wife, to Richard 
the Engineer and his wife.* Again, a witness 
to deed of William de WHawessone of 
Chester, circa 1300-1.° 
An early use of a lion rampant dexter seal 
by Cheshire families is seen in that of 
Thomas the Clerk. A warranty by Richard 
de Swetenham to Thomas de Rode of the 
latter’s moiety of the Manor of Rode, was 
given at Chester on Ist July 1310* and for 
this purpose the said Richard de Sweten- 
ham used the seal of Thomas the Clerk. 
The same seal was used in 1311 by William, 
son of William Kinsi in a grant of three 
acres of land in Sprouston to John, son of 
John le Warde.’ The two deeds mentioned 
are definitely written by different scribes. 
Who was this Thomas the Clerk? Was he 
an ancester of Richard de Swetenham and 
William Kinsi? Thomas the Clerk appears 
as the name of the witnesses in several deeds 
early in the thirteenth century to as late as 
1339, as set out in the Middlewich Cartu- 
lary.© Was the original owner of the seal 
(a) Thomas de Legh, Rector of Mottram 
in Longendale; (b) Thomas del Lee, incum- 
bent of Wallasey temp. Edward I, but before 
1303; (c) Thomas, priest of Sandbach in 
1230; (d) Thomas, priest of Middlewich c. 
1250? It is interesting to note that the name 
of the brook at Goostrey is The Red Lion 
Brook, and the Inn at Goostrey is called 
* Vide Cheshire Sheaf_ns. volume i, page 9. 


*Page 42 of printed Calendar of the Arley mss. 
wr mss.—see Cheshire Sheaf—October 


“Deed No. 5, packet D—Baker-Wilbraham mss. 
at (Cheshire Record Office 
Deed 18, Box. S.III in the Lord Vernon mss. 
at ,Cheshire Record Office. 
*See volume 108 of the proceedings of the 
Chetham Society. 
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The Red Lion, and it will be recalled that 
Robert Kyncy married, c. 1372, Agnes, 
daughter and co-heiress of Agnes de Gostre. 
The earliest example of use of the lion 
rampant dexter by the Legh family quoted 
by Mr. Richards in Vol. 101 is in 1491. 


R. STUART KINSEY. 


RMS OF THE BLACKDEN FAMILY. 
—Information is required regarding the 
original grantees and location of the various 
families of Blackden which bore the follow- 
ing arms: 

(1) Ermine, three lions rampant gules, a 
bordure engrailed sable. Authority: Visit. 
Co. Notts. 

(2) Azure, three cinqfoils argent, a chief 
indented gules. Authority: Edmondson, 
Robson, Berry. 

(3) Azure, three trefoils, slipped, argent, 
on a chief indented gules, two armulets or. 
Authority: Glover. 

(4) Argent, a fesse between three trefoils, 
slipped sable. 

Was the Blackden of Surrey, who was 
granted by Clarenceux c. 1565 the following 
coat, connected in any way with any of 
the above-mentioned families of Blackden? 

(5) Ermine, three lions rampant gules 
crowned or, a bordure indented sable. 


R. STUART KINSEY. 


OHN EDWARDS, D.D. (1637-1716).— 

Has any reader a MS. or unpublished 

material of John Edwards which I might 

come to see? I am writing a book on 
Edwards entitled ‘Calvin at Cambridge.’ 
(Rev.) HERMAN S. Ray, D.D. 


65 Merchiston Crescent, 
Edinburgh 10. 


THE BONE FAMILY.—I am particularly 

interested in Henry Bone 1755-1834. 
Henry Pierce Bone (1799-1855) and William 
Bone, son of the latter. 

I have come across various textbooks 
which discuss their respective achievements 
and status as painters in enamel, but I am 
anxious to obtain access to any corre- 
spondence about them, to and from them, 
which may throw some first-hand knowledge 
in my direction. 

I should be grateful to any one who can 
suggest any sources where such information 


may be discovered. J. & THALES-TOOKE. 
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WHo WERE WHO? (1773).—In a letter 
of 1773 to Sir Robert Murray Keith, 

Minister Extraordinary in Vienna, Mr. 
Richard Cox, the Banker and Army Agent 
refers to 

(1) Lord Brad . . . acting as Mayor of 
Saltash “in order to be rechosen their 
member at the next election.” 

(2) Treves the Girgishite. 

(3) Noverre. 

Can any reader tell me who these were, 
and what the term Girgishite means. 


K. R. Jones. 


RAMATISTS READING THEIR 
OWN PLAYS.—I_ would - greatly 
appreciate advice of location of comments 
on the reading of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century dramatists of their own plays. 
Cibber gives commentaries on Lee’s and 
Dryden’s reading. Are there others of 
128} Locust Lane, 
interest? 


State College, Pa. 


ABBAGES AND KINGS.—In “The 
Smith of Smiths” by Hesketh Pearson 
(Penguin, 1948), Sydney Smith (1771-1845) 
Canon of St. Pauls talking of Mrs. Grote, 
wife of the historian George Grote (1794- 
1871) refers to her innumerable hobbies, 
which include horticulture and democracy. 
He defines these as “the most approved 
methods of growing cabbages and destroying 
kings ”. 
Is this the source of Lewis Carroll’s asso- 
ciation of cabbages and kings in “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter”. R. C. GaLe. 


REVIEW BY MARK TWAIN.—In a 

letter dated January 1905 Mark Twain 
writes that he has read and enjoyed Jrene 
Iddesleigh, by Amanda M. Ros, said to be 
“the world’s worst novelist.” I would be 
grateful for help in tracing a review of this 
book known to have been written by him 
about this period. Did Mark Twain write 
regularly for any periodical in 1905? 


LEIGH MERCER. 


OURCE WANTED.—“ O deere libertie! 
God grant me alwaies the Key of the 
fieldes, I would like it better, then to be in 
bondage in the fairest wainscotted or tapis- 
tried Chamber.” T. B. Hart. 


Le courage est l’élégance supréme. 
JOHN SUTRO. 


A. L. McLEop. 








Replies 





ROB PETER TO PAY PAUL (reply to an 
unprinted query).—The second edition 
of the Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs gives 
the following early instances and variations: 
c. 1380 WYCLIF Sel. Wks. 111. 174 Lord, 
hou schulde God approve that thou robbe 
Petur, and gif this robbere to Poule in the 
name of Crist? c. 1440 Jacob’s Well 305 
thei robbyn seynt petyr & geuyn it seynt 
Poule. 1514 BARCLAY Egloges i Fewe 
Princes geue that which to them selfe 
attayne. ... They robbe saint Peter therewith 
To cloth S. Powle. 1546 HEYWOOD I. xi. 
26 Lyke a pyckpurs pilgrim, ye prie and 
ye proule At rouers, to rob Peter and paie 
Poule. 1581 PETTIE Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 
111 (1586) 168 bb That in my iudgement is 
a shamefull thing . . . to uncloath Peter to 
cloathe Paule. 1640 HERBERT 352 Give 
not St. Peter so much, to leave St. Paul 
nothing. 1655 FULLER Ch. Hist. xi. vi 
(1868) 111. 550 Much he (Dean Williams) 
expended on the repair of Westminster 
Abbey church; and his answer is generally 
known, when pressed by Bishop Laud to a 
larger contribution to St. Paul’s, that he 
would not rob Peter to pay Paul. 1737. 


A. H. 


GPIDERS AND IRISH OAK (cxcix. 543). 

—yYour reader doubts if the absence of 
spiders from the Irish oaken timbers in 
Chichester Cathedral is entirely due to the 
insects themselves. The wood is really bog- 
oak found embedded in bogs where, accord- 
ing to Murray’s “ Guide to Ireland,” it is 
preserved from rot by the peat and 
blackened by iron in the soil; this informa- 
tion no doubt having been furnished by the 
School of Crafts at Killarney which carves 
ornaments for tourists. Since a _ fly 
ordinarily avoids shade and dark surfaces 
the spider who feeds on him would hardly 
nest or spin a web on bog-oak. 

C. A. Knapp, Captain. 
Bournemouth. 


OX’S BAZAAR  (cxcix. 544).—The 
founder of Cox’s Bazaar was not a 
merchant, but Captain Hiram Cox of the 
East India Company’s Bengal Army. He 
entered that Army in 1779 but resigned in 
1785, and apparently went into the coastal 
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trade, as on the occasion of his marriage, 
November 4th, 1787, he is described as 
Commander of the ship Clive. His wife was 
Miss Mary Fraser, daughter of Alexander 
Fraser of Fairfield, Inverness, and great 
grand-daughter of the 8th Lord Lovat. Cox 
was readmitted to the Army in October 
1790. In 1798 he was sent to Chittagong 
to look after the fugitives of the Magh 
tribes, who had fled to British territory for 
protection after the conquest of Arakan by 
the Burmese. He founded the settlement 
known as Cox’s Bazar, and died of fever 
12th May 1799 aged 39 years. His book 
“Journal of a Residence in the Burman 
Empire” was produced in 1821 by his son, 
H. C. M. Cox, Bengal Army, afterwards 


General. (Sir) PATRICK CADELL. 


HELUSSON (cxcix. 543).—The 

Managers of the Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion, of 99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 4, 
have issued a monograph on Swiss Mer- 
chant Bankers in London. On pp. 16-18 is 
an interesting account of the Thelussons, in 
which it is stated that: 

“It was to Peter, the third son [of Isaac], 
that there fell the task of carrying the firm’s 
activities to London. He came to England 
about 1762 and was granted British 
nationality by Act of Parliament in the same 
year. Having first been a partner in J. & A. 
Fonblanque & Thelusson, Flemish mer- 
chants at Great Tower Street, he later estab- 
lished himself on his own in Philpot Lane 
and acted as agent for the firm of Vande- 
moer & Co., of Amsterdam and Paris ”’. 


H. A. C. STURGESS. 


ME. WAY (cxcix. 543)—The obituary 
notice in the Gent. Mag. 1804, p. 795, 
gives the date of death as 18 Aug. 1804 and 
says: “At his house at Acton, Middlesex, 
after a lingering illness, aged 72, John Way 
Esqre, Chief Clerk of the Count of Kings 
Bench to which he was appointed in 1778. 
This very lucrative office is in the gift of 
Lord Ellenborough. The bulk of his fortune 
has been left to Mr. W. of Denham.” 


R. R. A. W. 


UTHOR WANTED of “A great while 
ago there was a school-boy” (cxcix. 
499).—These are the first two stanzas of 
**Old Grey Squirrel” by Alfred Noyes; see 
Collected Poems, 1950, p. 17. H. D. K. 
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The Library 





THE STUDY OF PREHISTORY—An 
Inaugural Lecture, by J. G. D. Clark. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 36. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 2s. 6d. 

AFTER seven pages on the history of the 

Disney Chair, Professor Clark devotes 
the rest of the lecture to the scope of Pre- 
history at Cambridge. He defines it as the 

‘history of all societies incapable of re- 

cording their own’. 

Much of this concerns the immense time 
covered by prehistory and especially the pro- 
found changes that then occurred. An un- 
known poet of about 6th Century B.c. knew 
this already. It was aptly put in the 17th Cen- 
tury by Isaac Watts’ metrical version of 
Psalm 90— 

A thousand ages in Thy sight, 
Are but an evening gone. 

Professor Clark also emphasises the abso- 
lute necessity of co-operation between 
various branches of Science. The recent 
tendency to form watertight compartments 
of specialism will merely stultify progress. 
This was recently remarked on by Dr J. R. 
Oppenheimer, and demonstrated by Dr 
Willey (see the present writer’s reviews at 
cxcix. 502, 506). 

Though the “ business of the prehistorian 
is to reconstruct the history of the unwritten 
past”, it seems clear it should go further. 
The main business ought to be to try to find 
out why and how some strains of primates 
created ‘the prodigious achievement of the 
most primitive human societies’. Professor 
Clark’s extremely interesting lecture is some- 
what marred by too many long sentences. 
One is a monster of nearly 200 words! 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF OXFORD- 
SHIRE, by M. Gelling, based on material 
collected by D. M. Stenton. 2 vols. liii 
+ 517 pp. 30s. each vol. English Place- 
Name Society vols. XXIII and XXIV. 
Cambridge at the University Press, 1953. 
HE volumes of the English Place-Name 

Society on the place-names of Oxford- 
shire will be warmly welcomed. They offer 

a wealth of material, much of it previously 

unpublished, that will interest the general 

reader as well as the professional scholar. 

As in other volumes of the series, a business- 
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like Introduction draws attention to the chief 
points of interest and the discoveries which 
the authors have made in the course of their 
work. There is a concise survey of the 
geology of the county by Dr. W. J. Arkell, 
and of the history of the county from 
Roman times, in so far as it is reflected in 
the place-names. A note on the City of 
Oxford itself provides a background to the 
excellent account of the City’s street-names, 
which is drawn from documents c. 1190 and 
later, and enlivened by many vivid details. 
Throughout the volumes space is allowed 
generously for comment and _ illustration, 
which are often excellent (as the charming 
note on the field-name Calais, p. 136). 
Especially valuable is the Appendix con- 
taining the boundaries of Oxfordshire from 
Old English charters. 

Oxfordshire is rich in early records, and 
the labour that has been devoted to the col- 
lection of material deserves the warmest 
praise. The Society’s work has developed 
very greatly since the earliest volumes, 
where only a small selection from the 
numerous minor names was offered. In the 
present volumes, as in those for Cumber- 
land, minor names, both medieval and 
modern, occupy a very large part of the 
work and provide some of the most lively 
and linguistically valuable material. The 
task of organising this material, however, is 
immense, and certain criticisms must be 
made. A fuller index and a better method 
of reference to sources are essential if the 
new wealth of minor names is to be used. 
As it is, the reader may be referred only 
to the date of a document in a volume which 
is not arranged chronologically nor fully in- 
dexed (as vol. II of the Eynsham Cartulary). 
The minor names are so many that clearly, 
as the authors state (p. xxix), they cannot 
do justice to them all in a survey that covers 
the whole county. Nevertheless, a reader 
may occasionally wonder what principle has 
guided them in their selection. For example, 
from the Eynsham Cartulary (dated ?1298; 
it should also have been noted that the MS. 
is post 1350), the names Perkeresbreche and 
Dychesend are cited (p. 166), but not (as far 
as one can discover) the interesting Bredene- 
brugge and Brecheshurne (Eynsh. vol. II, 
p. 96), although the latter name was shown 
to be of interest in connection with line 14 
of The Owl and The Nightingale by Dr. 
Onions in 1930 (in A Grammatical Miscel- 
lany presented to Otto Jespersen). Dr. 
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Onion’s note on the meaning of breche de- 
serves reference. The earliest forms of place- 
names cited have sometimes escaped notice, 
e.g. By-yundebroke for Byzendebrok (p. 
174), Bastardes crofte for Bastardes grove 
(p. 189). An interesting example (which the 
reviewer owes to Dr. W. O. Hassall) is The 
Howe, which is quoted (p. 194) from a sale 
catalogue of 1871, but without earlier in- 
stances at Wheatley. Le Ho at Wheatley is 
however mentioned in The Feet of Fines for 
Oxfordshire, 1195-1291 (p. 46), which is 
listed in the Bibliography. It is clear that 
the inclusion of so many minor names is 
bringing new problems of organisation upon 
the editors of the series, which they will soon 
have to face. The high standard which the 
authors themselves are setting makes the 
reader more demanding. 

In the interpretation of place-names the 
Oxfordshire volumes are often disappoint- 
ing. For example, some further discussion 
is called for on the etymology of Thomley 
(p. 190). Professor Ekwall’s suggestion 
(“‘* wood haunted by dwarfs or fairies’, the 
first element being O.E. thuma, ‘thumb’, 
used to mean ‘dwarf, pigmy’ as in Tom 
Thumb ”) may be “ very attractive’, but is 
it likely? If he is right, then this is a most 
important and interesting place-name. But 
the interpretation of thuma as ‘dwarf’ or 
‘fairy’ is surely anachronistic. The name 
‘thumb, thumbling’ for dwarf implies a 
friendly, familiar attitude to the little 
creature, and in the earliest instances of the 
association of ‘thumb’ and ‘dwarf’ a 
diminutive is used: dumelink (cf. Schiller 
and Liiben, Mittelniederdeutsches Worter- 
buch, s.v.), dumeke (cf. Grimm, Teutonic 
Mythology, p. 688), tommeliden (cf. Falk 
and Torp, Dénisches Etymologisches 
Worterbuch, s.v.). In O.E. sources, however, 
dwarfs are malignant and feared as causers 
of sickness and disaster, and the elves, when 
not baleful, are distinguished for brightness 
rather than smallness of size. In the abun- 
dance of Norse dwarf-names, not one 
appears to contain any element ‘thumb’. A 
Norse nickname for a man, thumii, is found, 
not uncommonly attached to place-names 
(cf. Lind, Norsk-islindska personbinamn, 
s.v.); thuma is perhaps an O.E. equivalent. 
Again, thuma in Thomley might be descrip- 
tive, though descriptive names seem to be 
less common in O.E. than later times (but 
cf. ears, p. 367). These problems should 
have been aired in the Place-Name volume. 
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In the useful list of words whose history 
is illustrated in these volumes (p. 491), is 
included O.E. fest. On p. 384, the first ele- 
ment of Faws Grove, from O.E. (on) feste 
graf, is glossed ‘firm, stiff, dense’, and the 
comment is added “possibly used to 
describe a thick wood, though it is not re- 
corded in precisely that sense”. But ‘fast’ 
is recorded in precisely that sense in the 
Jesus MS. of The Owl and the Nightingale, 
line 18: in ore vaste thikke hegge. This line 
is cited in another connection (p. 147), with 
the Cotten MS. reading waste (? ‘ deserted ’), 
which is regarded by many scholars as an 
error for vaste. The place-name fest graf 
gives strong support to the reading of the 
Jesus MS. Thus three names in Oxford- 
shire throw light upon the vocabulary of 
this poem: Brechehurne, Faws Grove, and 
Spire (p. 147). 

Some minor points may be mentioned. In 
a review of the Place-Names of Wiltshire 
(Medium A2vum, vol. IX, No. 2, 1940, p. 92), 
it was suggested that names containing the 
element Wifel- might refer to the insect 
rather than to a man’s name. This may be 
the case in Wilcote (p. 274) and in certain 
minor names (pp. 167, 181 f.). Bjérkman’s 
article on animal-elements in place-names 
(Englische Studien, LII) is therefore worth 
reference here, and also in connection with 
names containing ‘hawk’ and ‘ hound’ (cf. 
pp. 478 f.). On p. 304, hrisyge is interpreted 
‘rush island’. There is no reason to suspect 
the early form, and hris means ‘ brushwood ’ 
(cf. Rysum p. 342); this would be particu- 
larly appropriate in the locality, as the note 
on Bampton-in-the-Bush shows. On p. 314, 
there is a remarkable note on Wommane 
Waysshe, that the word ‘wash’ is not re- 
corded in this form. It seems to occur in 
Waissiewaies on p. 146, and is in fact a 
form characteristic of the Oxfordshire 
dialect in Middle English (found, for 
example, in Oxford MSS. of Wiclif; cf. also 
Aische, ‘ash’, p. 115; Luick, § 404; Jordan 
§ 102). In the discussion of incghema 
(gemere), Ingham (p. 96), reference might 
have been made to the striking parallel with 
ingefolc, ingemen (and possible incatheode) 
in O.E. Exodus, which are often quoted in 
connection with the obscure incgelaf in 
Beowulf. Continual cross-reference may 
eventually suggest a solution for these diffi- 
cult words. On p. 211, the interpretation 


‘wishing well’ for Fritwell is given. On 
the face of it there seems little more philo- 
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logical justification for relating Frit- to O.E. 
freht. firht, ‘augury’, than Brit- in Britwell 
{p. 105) to O.E. beorht. But if this etymo- 
logy for Fritwell is correct, then the name is 
unique and extremely interesting in con- 
nection with the pagan worship and vigils by 
wells, and the reader would be grateful for 
supporting references, e.g. to E. A. Philipp- 
son, Germanisches Heidentum bei den 
Angelsachsen, pp. 45 ff. On p. 290 (cf. p. 
xxix) the mysterious word wewes is quoted 
only from the English Register of Godstow, 
where the phrase varies: amonge the wewes, 
betwene (the) wewes, suggesting different 
possibilities of meaning. The Latin Register 
(of which the English is a translation) has 
inter wews, inter le wewes. On p. 297, 
tetherhal from the Godstow Register 
should read tetherhel (as in both MSS.). It 
would be interesting to know if there were 
any justification for the alternative name 
Bure which Thomas Kitchin in his map of 
Oxfordshire (1750) attributes to the river 
Ray. Could it be an erroneous formation 
from Burechester (Bicester)? 

Though criticism may be made of minor 
matters, the general worth and thorough- 
ness of the work will be evident to every 
reader. The Society are to be congratulated 
not merely on maintaining but on con- 
tinuing to raise the high standard of the 
series. 


STREET-NAMES OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON, by Eilert Ekwall. (Clarendon 
Press, pp. xvi and 209. 15s. net.) 


[F Horace Walpole had ever carried out his 

cherished plan of writing a book on the 
Streets of London he would, one thinks, have 
followed John Stow in the matter of the 
etymology of their names. That is what 
most London historians have been content 
to do; and they might have done worse; for 
Stow had so vast a knowledge of early 
London records that he was generally able 
to give the older names of the streets, and to 
link those names with those of early resi- 
dents, or with the occupations pursued by 
them. Indeed, they have often followed 
him too blindly; he derives Lothbury from 
“founders . . . making a loathsome noise 
to the by-passers that have not been used 
to the like, and therefore by them disdain- 
fully called Lothburie”; and we find this 
strange derivation repeated, as lately as in 
1951, in Clonn’s Face of London. 
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Of all these historians of London, not 
one seems to have been a trained etymolo- 
gist. Harben comes nearer to perfection 
than most, but his admirable Dictionary of 
London was published forty years ago, and 
is now so difficult to come by that Professor 
Ekwall, working in Sweden, had to do most 
of his work without it. But he knows even 
more about early London records than did 
Stow, and more about place-names than 
anybody in the world; and so he has been 
able to give us here a most valuable book, 
unlike anything that has been written be- 
fore, and certain to remain authoritative. 

What is more, it is a book which an 
ordinary reader with some taste for 
antiquity can read straight through for 
pleasure. He will find, indeed, a good many 
surprises. He may think Newgate Street as 
ancient as Newgate; but it goes back no 
further than 1617. Coldharbour Lane 
sounds even more ancient; but in the four- 
teenth century it was Weston Lane; and 
before that, after some French immigrant 
Armenterslane. Watling Street has nothing 
to do with the Roman highway, but is a 
corruption of Aetheling Street; Gracechurch 
St. and Cornhill are as likely to be named 
from growing crops as from markets. As 
for Pudding Lane and Pye Corner, they 
have no connection with eatables; the pud- 
dings were entrails from the abattoirs of 
Eastcheap and the pye a bird on a tavern 
sign. 

At the end of the book is a most valuable 
map showing the Wards and Liberties of 
the City as they were in Stow’s time, and 
before him, and since. It seems, though, 
that this map has led our author into one or 
two small errors. He says, at p. 103, that 
the church of St. Martin Outwich “ stands ” 
in Threadneedle St.; and, at p. 69 that those 
of St. Bartholomew, St. Benet Fink and St. 
Christopher “formerly in Bread Street .. . 
are now in Threadneedle Street.” It is, alas! 
a long time since those churches stood any- 
where. But these, and the curious slip at 
p. 130 which makes him say that the font- 
name Paternoster is “literally, Easter” are 
nothing to do with the main purpose of the 
book; that, as has been said, he has 
triumphantly accomplished. 

“*Where’s Troy? and where’s the Maypole 
on the Strand?” As one reads Professor’s 
Ekwall’s delightful pages one is moved to 
regret the beautiful mames that have 
vanished: La Riole in the Vintry, Babeloyn 
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in London Wall, Blanch Appleton in Ald- 


gate. But there were even more names 
which reflected the grosser manners and 
coarser speech of our forefathers, and of 
which the City is well rid. Stinking Lane is 
become King Edward Street and Hog Lane 
Middlesex Street; Duck Lane by an easy 
mutation has attained respectability as Duke 
Lane. Stranger and stronger still are the 
names grouped under the heading “ Lanes 
named from some activity carried on there.” 
With perhaps unconscious humour the first 
so listed is Do Nothing Lane; of the others, 
the less said the better. 


RENAISSANCE PAPERS: A Selection of 
papers presented at the Renaissance Meet- 
ing of the South-eastern States Duke 
University, April 23-24, 1954. Allan H. 
Gilbert, Editor. A Publication of the 
University of South Carolina. pp. 92. 


THis volume appears to be the result of a 
Conference on Renaissance Studies held 
in April, 1954, at Duke University. It con- 
sists of eleven short essays on _ topics 
connected with English literature of the 
Renaissance and two brief ‘ Library Notes’ 
on books in the McKissick Library of the 
University of South Carolina. Perhaps the 
most interesting of the essays is the last, in 
which Karl MHolzknecht of University 
College, London, boldly challenges the com- 
monly accepted view that Middleton and 
Rowley’s The Changeling “is a masterpiece 
marred by an irrelevant inferior subplot” 
and “is unfortunately named after a charac- 
ter in the secondary action; and as a whole 
is poorly constructed”. Holzknecht shows 
effectively that the word “changeling” in 
normal seventeenth century usage could well 
be applied to three of the main characters 
in the play, as well as to the ‘ pseudo- 
imbecile’ Franciscus, and that the main- 
plot and sub-plot “far from being flimsily 
held together, were actual parallels of 
action” leading to “a neat unifying conclu- 
sion”. This essay is a notable contribution 
to the study of one of the greatest Jacobean 
plays and clears away a number of tradi- 
tional misconceptions which have been re- 
peated mechanically in all the text books. 
Of the other ten essays no less than seven 
deal with the drama. 
Carol Jones Carlisle has performed a use- 
ful service in digging out the forgotten but 
extremely interesting criticisms of Shake- 
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speare contained in the Reminiscences and 
Selections of the nineteenth century actor 
Macready, which serve as a basis for an 
able little study of William Charles Mac- 
ready as a Shakespearian Critic. Louis 
Marder comments briefly on that well-worn 
theme, Law in Shakespeare and I. B. 
Cauthen Jr. contributes an_ illuminating 
couple of pages on Richard II and the Image 
of the Betrayed Christ. Edward F. Nolan 
in an article on Verdi’s Macbeth shows how 
Piave, who wrote the libretto for the opera, 
stripped nearly all the poetry from Shake- 
speare’s tragedy and yet retains much of its 
dramatic power, providing a satisfactory 
basis for Verdi’s great music-drama. Dora 
Jean Ashe examines the theory that the 
““Non-Shakespearian Bad Quartos” are 
provincial .acting versions and finds that 
“the only non-Shakespearian bad quarto 
which exhibits sure signs of prompt-book 
intent is the manuscript John of Bordeaux” 
though the cutting and stage directions in 
other “bad quartos” suggest that they too 
may have been purposely “regulated” for 
performances in the provinces. The Astro- 
nomical Imagery in Tamburlaine is dis- 
cussed at some length but with no particular 
originality by Mary Ellen Richey. Arthur 
Brown contributes a sensible, workmanlike 
“Preliminary Survey of Problems” as pro- 
legomena to a projected edition of The Plays 
of Thomas Heywood. Of the essays on 
non-dramatic subjects, Sister Mary Rose 
Dominica’s few pages on ‘Some Social 
Aspects of the Renaissance in England as 
Reflected in Diaries of the Period are 
pleasantly written and informative though 
not more distinguished than a good under- 
graduate essay. Donald R. Howard in a 
trenchant and learned article entitled Mil- 
ton’s Satan and The Augustinian Tradition 
shows that the theological concepts under- 
lying the character of Satan in Paradise Lost 
are essentially those of St. Augustine lead- 
ing to the interesting conclusion that the 
tragic awe which we feel in Satan’s presence 
does not arise from the results of his evil 
so much as from “that tragedy of meta- 
physics which allowed his evil to result at 
all”. The famous commentary of E. K. 
which appeared with The Shepheardes 
Calender in 1579 is compared by Marjorie 
Adams with the similar commentary by 
Muret which accompanied Ronsard’s Les 
Amours in 1553. The detailed parallel 
which she draws between the two works 
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suggests that E. K. may well have used 
Muret as his model. 

The two “Library Notes” deal with the 
Le Jay Polyglot Bible and the De Proprie- 
tatibus Rerum of Bartolomaeus Anglicus; 
both are illustrated by fine reproductions. 
Other illustrations include a rather irrelevant 
reproduction of the second edition of Ron- 
sard’s Amours (not that discussed by Mar- 
jorie Adams), a fine Victorian drawing of 
Macready as Richard II probably by Mac- 
lise and a page from Alciati’s Emblemata 
showing the fall of Phaethon which is 
apparently intended to illustrate the article 
on Astronomical Imagery in Tamburlaine. 
The volume is handsomely printed but 
proof-reading has not been very careful. On 
p. 3 “ Augustinian” appears as “ Augus- 
tian” and on p. 64 Alciati is misspelt as 
“Alicati”. In the running title of Holz- 
necht’s article ‘“‘ Changeling ”, correctly spelt 
in the text, becomes “‘ Changling ”. 


THE BIRD FANCYER’S DELIGHT. 
Directions Concerning y® Teaching of all 
Sorts of Singing-birds after y* Recorder 
—Sopranino or Treble (Alto)—Edited 
with Historical Introduction by Stanley 
Godman. Schott and Co. 3s. 

HIS tastefully-produced paper-covered 
book of 27 pages is an improved edition 
of a similarly-named book of 1717. The 
title-page of that edition is given in fac- 
simile, and leaves little for the reviewer to 
say : 
‘The Bird Fancyer’s Delight / or Choice 
/ Observations, / And Directions Con- 
cerning y* Teaching of all Sorts of Sing- 
ing- | birds, after y* Flagelet & Flute, if 
rightly made as to Size & tone, | with a 
Method of fixing y* wett Air, in a Spung 
or Cotton, with Lessons | properly com- 
posed, within y© Compass & faculty of 
each Bird, Viz. for y*./ Wood-lark, Black- 
bird, Throustill, House-Sparrow, Canary- 
bird, / Black-thorn-Linnet, Garden-Bull- 
finch, and Starling. / [A long flute] / 
London Printed & Sold by Richard 
Meares Musical-Instrument-maker at y* 
Golden Violl | in St. Pauls Church-yard. 
Price 18. 1717. 


Messrs. Schott’s edition contains seven 
facsimiles from the 1717 book, but very use- 
fully ‘the haphazard order of the original 
editions has not been retained. Instead, the 
tunes have been grouped according to the 
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birds for which they were intended’: forty- 
three tunes divided between  bullfinch, 
canary, linnet, woodlark, skylark, starling, 
parrot, nightingale, sparrow, East India 
nightingale, and throstle. 


QUEEN ANNE’S SON, by Hester W. 

Chapman. (André Deutsch, 12s. 6d.) 
"THERE was hardly enough in the short 

life (1689-1700) of Prince William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, to make a book. 
Mrs. Chapman’s original plan was to re-edit 
the memoir, published in 1789 and reprinted 
in 1880, by the Prince’s Welsh valet, Jenkin 
Lewis; but on second thoughts she used it 
instead as basis of an extended biographical 
essay. Written with knowledge, sympathy 
and style, and illustrated with reproductions 
of the portraits by Huysmans and Kneller 
as well as of a page from the Duke’s Latin 
exercise book, Queen Anne’s Son gives an 
interesting picture of royal nurseries and 
schoolrooms two and a half centuries ago; 
and if the study remains on the slight side 
it is no fault of the author, who has resisted 
any temptation to pad it out. 

Campden House is misprinted “Cam- 
den” in the list of illustrations; and the 
index proves to be virtually a list of persons. 
only. Mrs. Chapman does not identify the 
“Sir Thomas Lawrence” with a house in 
Kensington whose son George was a play- 
mate of the Prince’s (p. 53). Can he have 
been Dr. Thomas Lawrence (who was never 
knighted), the military medical officer from 
Tangier who became physician to Queen 
Anne and physician-general of the army? 


SAMUEL JOHNSON’S PARLIAMEN- 
TARY REPORTING, by Benjamin Beard 
Hoover. University of California Press; 
Cambridge University Press. 21s. 


‘THE eighteenth is the first century which 
has left behind a consecutive body of 
contemporary reports of parliamentary 
debates. Dr. Hoover begins by explaining 
how this came about. Here and in the use- 
ful discussion of Chandler’s, Timberland’s 
and Torbuck’s collections, he brings together 
information that has been set out elsewhere 
in order to clear the way for his main pur- 
pose. This is to establish and assess the 
literary value of Johnson’s Debates in the 
Senate of Lilliput. 
The reports which survive for the period 
from 1711 to 1746 have an especial interest. 
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Since the enterprise was new, risky and 
moderately profitable reporting was not 
stereotyped. The young Johnson’s reporting 
in the monthly numbers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine which appeared between 1741 and 
1744 was distinguished by its literary quali- 
ties; it has an adventitious interest from the 
political excitement of Walpole’s last years 
and Chatham’s later parliamentary reputa- 
tion and an amusing strangeness owing to 
its Lilliputian disguise. But we are still not 
sure whether we know what Chatham said 
in 1741 or only what he would have said 
had he been Johnson. Indeed of the three 
questions raised by these reports that of 
their authenticity is the most baffling. Cob- 
bett, in the preface to volume nine of the 
Parliamentary History stated roundly “ that 
the Debates prepared by Johnson are un- 
usually authentic, and exhibit not only the 
sentiments delivered by the _ different 
speakers, but the very language in which 
they were expressed, in so far as that 
language was not offensive to the correctness 
of Johnson’s judgment, and the classical 
elegance of his taste”. Dr. Hoover tests 
this statement by a full comparison of two 
debates with alternative accounts that have 
come down to us. He outlines the means at 


our disposal for pursuing the task for the 


rest of the debates, which he classifies 
according to the materials available for the 
comparison. He fairly establishes his con- 
clusion that Johnson was author and not 
reporter. Dr. Hoover’s readers will have a 
deeper understanding of the meaning of Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s acceptance of Johnson’s 
statement that the debates were “the mere 
coinage of his own imagination” and the 
historian, who seeks to use the debates as 
evidence, here and in the valuable Appen- 
dix 2, an indispensable guide. But on 
specific points the degree of invention still 
remains uncertain. Johnson’s account of 
Chatham’s famous retort to Horatio Wal- 
pole provides an example. Dr. Hoover re- 
minds us of Coxe’s alternative and quite 
different account of the incident, but he also 
points out that the letter of Horace Walpole 
which seems to confirm Coxe dates the anec- 
dote as he tells it four years later: the evi- 
dence is still inconclusive. The publication 
of the debates satisfied a demand. Their 
increasing prominence and the growing 
space they occupied in the Magazine be- 
speaks their popularity. But the demand 
was not that of a watchful public interested 
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in the textual precision of the reporting of © 
parliamentary speeches, but of a reading - 
public avid for information and argument = 
on current controversies and also appre- 
ciative of the balanced treatment of general © 
themes. Johnson satisfied it with a series of 
“moral essays”, which elaborated the 
general principles and perhaps rejected the 
facts and figures in the notes of the speeches 
supplied to him. The second question with 
which these debates tease the historian is 
whence this demand and did it really decline 
in the mid-century. A direct answer lies © 
outside the scope of Dr. Hoover’s discussion, — 
but much of what he says, and his whole ~ 
consideration of the debates as literature, 
bears upon it. 

Dr. Hoover answers the third question 
more directly. By what methods did John- © 
son come by the substratum of fact on which 
he based his “essays”? It has long been © 
known that Edward Cave, the editor of the © 
Gentleman’s Magazine, had “an _ interest | 
with the door-keepers of the House”, sent his 
agents or went himself to the gallery to make 
notes surreptitiously and to store his 
memory; that he sometimes received copies 
of speeches from their authors and some- 
times had assistance from members who 
made notes. Dr. Hoover suggests that the 
notes Johnson received gave him accurately 
the names and order of the speakers, “ re- 
corded the details of argument” rather than 
“the main points of a speaker”, were fuller 
at the beginning of a debate than at its end 
and were perhaps weak in showing the rela- 
tive importance of what was said. He 
successfully shows that Johnson’s informa- 
tion must on the whole have been in- 
dependently collected and that he did not 
rely on the earlier reports in the rival 
London Magazine or on the sources it used. 
The collecting of information was a hap- — 
hazard and chancy business and the notes 
lent themselves more easily to working up 
than to verbatim printing. Johnson simpli- 
fied and elaborated the material that came 
to him and created, as Dr. Hoover shows, 
a work of literature rather than recorded the 
doings of Parliament. 





CORRECTION 


P. 15, col. 2, ll. 18-29, for Corines . . 
field read Corineus .. . fiend. 
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